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OYAL ACADEMY of MUSIC, Tenterden -street, W. 
Instituted 1822. Incorporated by Royal Charter 1830. 
Patrons: Her Majesty the QUEEN and the ROYAL FAMILY. 
Principal—Dr. A. C. MackEnzix. 
NEXT FORTNIGHTLY CONCERT SATURDAY EVENING next, July 5, at eight 


o'clock. 
JAMES G, SYME, Secretary. 





OYAL COLLEGE of MUSIC, Kensington Gore. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1883, 
President—H.R.H. Tue Prince or WALES, K.G. 
Director—Sir George Grove, D.C.U., LL.D. 
NEXT COLLEGE CONCERT will take place on July 3, at 8 p.m. 
Regulations and other information may be obtained from Mr, George Watson, Registrar, 


at the College. 
” CHARLES MORLEY, Hon. Sec. 





RINITY COLLEGE, LONDON.—For MUSICAL EDUCA- 
TION and EXAMINATION. Inst. 1872. 
President—The EARL of ABERDEEN. 
Warden—The Rev. H. G. BONAVIA HUNT, Mus. D., F.R.S.E, 
Director of Studies—Prof. BRADBURY TURNER, Mus.B, 

The next STUDENTS’ CHAMBER MUSIC CONCERT will take place at Princes’ Hall, 
on Wednesday, July 9th, at 8 o’clock. 

The programme will include :—Rhapsody No. 2 for Pianoforte (Liszt), Ballade in A flat 
for Pianoforte (Chopin), Tema and Variations in B flat, for two Pianofortes (Schumann), 
Fantasia in C minor (Mozart) with second Pianoforte “ by Edward Greig, Violin solo 
** Mazurka” (Zarzychi), Sestill MS. for Pianoforte and Wind Instruments (Frank Swin- 
ford), and Grande Finale from 2nd Act “‘ Nozze di Figaro”’ (Mozart). 

Tickets, price 5s. and 2s. 6d., may be obtained at the Hall; from Messrs, A. Hammond, 
No. 5, Vigo-street, W.; or from the undersigned. 

By order of the Academical Board, 
Mandeville-place, Manchester-square, W. SHELLEY FISHER, Secretary 





os “CECILIA” LITERARY AND MUSICAL INSTITUTE, 


9 QUEEN SQUARE, BLOOMSBURY, W.c. 
Tuk FoLLOwina Rooms are Now AVAILABLE 


NEWS ROOM.—This room is on the Ground Floor, and is supplied with some of the 
leading Daily and other Newspapers, Magazines, &c. In connection is a Refresh 
ment Bar, which will be conducted on Temperance principles, 

BILLIARD ROOM _... as fe a 

GENERAL WRITING ROOM 

Wee oo ROOM FOR LADIES 

THE Cimpany “3 S On the Second Floor, 


There are also other rooms which will be utilised as soon as need shall arise, 


On the First Floor. 





TERMS OF ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION FOR MEMBERSHIP. 
eee ee eee AL LO | Juniors (under 16 years)—Town ... £010 6 
Country... aa — pom se we ‘ on —Country 0 5 0 
Shorter terms of Subscription are permissible, but only Annual Subscribers will be 
re ed as Members: such only may write and receive letters at the Institute or use the 
Li Ey Books. . 
The Institute will be at the service of subscribers during the following hours :— 
For Ladies—From 8;30 a.m, to 8:30 p.m. 
For Gentlemen—From 8:30 a.m. to fi:30 p.m, 
For Juniors—From 1 p.m, to 8:30 p.m, 
The above hours may be extended to meet the exigencies of those who wish to attend 
the Classes, for which there will be special fees. 
All Subscriptions and fees are to be paid in advance. Annual Subscriptions date from 
lst gman | to 24th December. 
For further particulars apply at the Institute. 


Town 





OLLEGE 


PROPOSED 
Juiy 


OF ORGANIST 5S. 


ARRANGEMENTS FOR THE SESSION, 1890. 
: Soe ry at 8 p.m. 





#. 15 .C.1), Examination (Paper Work) at 10 a.m, 
7 16 F.C.O, Examination (Organ Playing) at 10 a.m. 
oa 17 F.C.O. Examination (Organ Playing) at 10 a.m, 
1s 18 Distribution of Diplomas at 11 a.m. 
- 22 A.C.Q. Examination (Paper Work) at 10 a.m. 
es 23 A.C.O. Examination (Organ Playing) at 10 a.m. 
os 24 A.C.O. Examination (Organ Playing) at 10 a.m. 
*» 25 Diploma Distribution at 11 a.m. 

31 Annual General Meeting at 8 p.m. 


N .B.—Candidates’ names for Midsummer F.C.O. and A.C.O, Examinations must be sent 


in on or before July 8th. 
t-street, Bloomsbury, W. E, H. TURPIN, Hon. Secretary, 





R. WILLIAM NICHOLL begs to announce that he has 
REMOVED TO 


13, WIGMORE STREET, W. (CORNER ( F WIMPOLE STREET), 
Where all communications should now be addressed, 








OYAL ITALIAN OPERA, COVENT GARDEN. 


Under the Direction of AUGUSTUS HARRIS, 
THIS (SATURDAY) EVENING, at 8:0, ** Faust.” 








ICHTER CONCERTS. — ST. JAMES’S HALL. -- Under the 
direction of Mr. N. Vert.—Conductor Dr. Hans Richter. SEVENTH CONCERT, 
MONDAY NEXT, June 30, at 8:30. Given in conjunction with the Wagner Society, 
and consisting entirely of Works hy Wagner. Orchestra of 100 performers. Leader, 
Mr. Ernst Schiever. Tickets, 15s., 10s. 6d., 5s.,and 2s, 6d. ; of the usual Agents, and at 
Tree’s Office, St. James’s Hall.—N. Vert, 6, Cork-street, W. 





Ss. M. . CARLISLE-CARR’S ANNUAL GRAND 

MORNING CONCERT, under Royal and distinguished patronage, will take 
place on TUESDAY, July 1, at her NEW STUDIOS, 22, Old Bond-sireet, at 4 p.m. Mons. 
Johannes Wolff, Mr. George Giddens, Miss Christine Fry, Miss Sybil Carlisle, Mr. St. 
John Carr, Mr. Wilhelm Ganz, and other eminent artists will assist. Tickets 10s, 6d, 
each, from Mrs. Carlisle-Carr, 12, Old Pond-street (present address). p 


R. JOHN THOMAS Harpist to Her Majesty the Queen) 

begs to announce that his GRAND HARP CONCERT will take place at ST. 
JAMES’S HALL on WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON, July 2nd, at 3 o’clock. Harp Solos, 
Harp Duets, Songs with Harp Accompaniment, and several works fora Band of twent, 
Harps. Amongst other novelties, an Unpublished Trio by Spohr, for Harp, Violin, an 
Violoncello,|will be performed on this occasion, for the first time in public. Vocalists: 
Madame Edith W nne, Miss Liza Lehmann, Madame Hope Glenn, Miss Eleanor Rees, 
Mr. Ben Davies, Mr. Dyved Lewis, Mr. David Hughes, Mr. Daniel Price, and Mr. James 
Sauvage. Harp: Mr. Jobn Thomas and Madlle. Clara Kissler. Violin: Madlle. 
Marianne Eissler. Violoncello: Mons. Joseph Hollman. Tickets: Sofa Stalls, 21s.; 
Reserved Seats, 10s. 6d.; Balcony, 5s.; Area or Orchestra, 2s. 6d.; Gallery, 1s., to be 
obtained of Mr. John Thomas, 53, Welbeck-street, W.; the usual agents; and at Basil 
Tree’s Office, St. James’s Hall, 








HE VOICE. 
Consult JOSIAH RICHARDSON (Voice Specialist) upon all matters connected 
with og | and Speaking, such as Full tone, Extension of Compass, Equalisation of 
Registers, Flexibility, Power, Clear Articulation, &c. 


SCHOOL OF VOICE, CULTIVATION, EXETER HALL, STRAND. 





THE ART OF 


New Edition Revised and Improved of 
COURSE of STUDY and PRACTICE for the VOICE. 
By T. WALLWORTH. 
A Method as used by the Author in the Royal aq x! of Music, and upon which he has 
cultivated the voices of his Pupils, Madame Alwina Valleria, Mr. Iver M‘Kay, and other 
successful Vocalists, 


SINGING, 


Full Music Size, price 7s. 





London: HAMMOND and CO. (late Jullien), 5, Vigo-street; and of the Author, at 
residence, 27, Harley-street W. 





IN SIX GRADES, Price Two Shillings each. 


Under the Sanction and Approval of the Rev. Sir FREDERICK A, GORE OUSELEY, 
Bart., M.A., Mus. Doc., and of Sir G. A. MACFARREN, Mus, Doc, 


HE MUSICIAN: <A Guide for Pianoforte Students 
By RIDLEY PRENTICE. 
Contains Analyses of well-known Pieces progressively arranged, enabling the Pupil to 
unite a Study of Musical Form with the ordinary Pianoforte Practice. 

Times.—‘‘ A most valuable work, written by a teacher of great experience to meet a 
pressing want. As the ‘ Musician’ provides a full critical analysis of about a quarter of 
the pieces in the list, and gives clear help towards the analysis of the rest, it is manifest 
we have a great boon in these little books for beth teachers and students. The intrinsic 
excellence of this series is sufficient to ensure its success as soon as known.” 

Saturday Review.—* We are far from suggesting that there is any royal road for acquir. 
ing technical knowledge, but Mr. Ridley Prentice’s road is in every way the pleasantest 
that has yet been laid before any pianoforte student,” 

Academy.—‘‘ A knowledge of form is imparted in simple and pleasant language. We 
heartily commend it to all who desire to understand, satisfactorily interpret, aud enjoy 
beautiful music,” 

School Board Chronicle.—“ A useful book for earnest teachers.” 

Monthly Music Record.—‘‘ No more valuable work of the kind exists.” 

W. SWANN SONNENSCHEIN and CO., Paternoster-square ; and all 
Book and Music Sellers. 





GY. i «2 of O RFR @ANIS TS 
BURLINGTON HALL, SAVILE ROW, W. 


Patron: The Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of London, 
President : Sir Herbert Oakeley, Mus. -» LL.D, 


For Prospectus and Form of Application for Membership, address the Secretary. 
The date of the Next Examination for F.GId.0, is fixed for the 29th and 30th July. 
J. T. FIELD, Warden, MORETON HAND, Hon, Sec 
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MISS FANNY MOODY 


(Late Prima Donna Carl Rosa Opera Company) 


MR. CHARLES MANNERS 


(Late Principal Bass Carl Rosa Opera Company), 
ARE NOW 


BOOKING CONCERT AND ORATORIO ENGAGEMENTS 
FOR NEXT SEASON. 


THESE ARTISTS CAN BE ENGAGED SEPARATELY OR TOGETHER, 
OR CAN PROVIDE A QUARTETTE PARTY. 


For Terms, & zs apply to Mr. CHARLES MANNERS, care of Colonel MANRSERGH, 
164, Elgin Crescent ensington Park, London, W 


PIANO oramoN, S10 10s. 


FULL COMPASS, SEVEN OCTAVES, WARRANTED. 


LONDON MUSIC PUBLISHING COMPANY, LIMITED, 
54, GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, W. 





Originators of the £10 10s. Pianoforte. | Agents for WARD’S 
PATENT PIANOFORTE LAMP, P, 10s. 6d. 


NOTICE OF REMOVAL. 


POCO OSCOSCSOSCOSOOSOOOOE 


CASSON'S PATENT ORGAN @O., 


22a, ADDISON TERRACE, UXBRIDGE ROAD, 
NOTTING HILL, LONDON. 


Separate Pedal Organs for each Manual. Expressive 

and Controllable Pedal Basses. Perfect Control of all 

Couplers. Reduction of number of Claviers without 
Loss of Efficiency, &c., &c. 


dee Pg meg oo Mr. W. T. Best, Rev. Sir F, A. Gore Ouseley, Bart., Dr. Spark, 
Dr. J.C. Bridge, M.A., Dr. E. W. Taylor, F.C.O., the late Mr. J. Stimpson, Mr. R. 
Bartholomew, Mr. J. Heywood, Birmingham, Mr. G. A. Audsley, F.R.1.B.A., Mr. A.J. 
— P.S. ‘A. &e., 








SPECIAL TINNED TUBES 
TUBULAR PNEUMATIC ORGANS. 


hhh hhh hh hhh hhh 


MELLOWES and CO Lead —— Works, SHEFFIELD. 


DR. STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE. 


For Sore Throat, Hoarseness, and Relaxed Throat, also for Improving the Voice. 
FOR SINGING and SPEAKING 
Without fatiguing the Voice. 


Celebrated in every town in Europe, India, America, and the Colonies. Testimonials from 
Patti, Trebelli, Patey, Santley, and the most eminent medical men. 


Sold in boxes, 1s. 1}d. and 2s. 9d. ; also in bottles for abroad. 














SCALE OF CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS. 


00000000000 006008088 


Per inch 
Per Per line (Displayed 
insertion. after. advts.) 
Special Notices (Front Page, as fur as space will 
permit,), Concerts, Theatres, Amusements, 
Picture Galleries, Dinners, &c., 4 lines or under... 6.04... C48, wo. Ba 
Publishers’ Announcements, ‘Trades, Auctions, 
Houses and Apartments to Let, &e. .» 6 lines or 
Pca spkantcnascaxksti Gebel laivenines subscs Os Genesee _.. ae 6s. Od, 
Advertisements Over Leade xr, 4 lines or under... 6s. Od, BOs BE. cssees — 
Paragraph Advertisements (unde r readirg panne 
4 lines or under ........ ee er — 
Births, Deaths, and Marriages, 4 lines or under... ee Os. 6d... —_ 
Nituations, Vacant or Wanted, 4 lines or under..... 28, Od. ...... 08. 6d... _ 


MR. DANIEL MAYER’S 
FORTHCOMING CONCERTS. 








ST. JAMHBES’S HALL, 
WEDNESDAY, JULY 2, at 8, 


GRAND’ WELSH CONCERT, 


In Arp OF THE SurFeRERS sy MorrFa CoLitigerr Expiosion. 
CHORUS OF 100 YOUNG WELSH LADIES FROM CARDIFF. 
TWENTY WELSH PIANISTS. 


ASSISTED BY 
Madame AMY SHERWIN, 
Mr. HIRWEN JONES, 
Mr. FFRANGCON-DAVIES. 
Mons. JOHANNES WOLFF, 
Dr. TURPIN, 
Mr. W. L. BARRETT, 
Mr. GEORGE CLUTSAM 


Conductor ..  ..  ... ~~... ~Mrs. CLARA NOVELLO-DAVIES. 





PRINCES’ HALL, MONDAY, JULY 7, at 3:30. 
Madame AMY SHERWIN’S CONCERT. 


Assisted by 
M. EMILE pe MLYNARSKI anp HERS E. DENHOF. 
Under the Immediate Patronage of 


THE COUNTESS OF CARNARVON. LADY KNUTSFORD. 
THE HON. LADY ROBINSON. LADY BROOKE (Rhanee of Sawarack). 





PRINCES’ HALL, THURSDAY, JULY 10, at 3:30. 
Herr Von Zur MUHLEN’S VOCAL RECITAL. 





ST. JAMES’S HALL, NOVEMBER. 
M. PADEREWSKI’S TWO PIANOFORTE RECITALS. 





ST. JAMES’S HALL, DECEMBER. 


M. SAPELLNIKOFF’S PIANOFORTE RECITAL. 





ST. JAMES’S HALL, JANUARY, 1891. 


HERR STAVENHAGEN’S ORCHESTRAL CONCERT. 
Assisted by Miss AGNES DENIS. 


First Performance of Herr Stavenhagen’s Dramatic Scena, “ Suleéka,”’ 
Conducted by the Composer and sung by Miss Denis. 





ST. JAMES’S HALL, FEBRUARY, 1891. 


.Herr STAVENHAGEN’S PIANOFORITE RECITAL. 





Lists of Artistes who have entrusted Mr. Mayer with the 
Management of their Engagements on Application. 





DANIEL MAYER, 


CONCERT AND OPERA AGENT, 


180, NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 


T'eLEGRAPHIC Appress—* LISZT, LONDON.” 
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A BLESSING IN EVERY FAMILY. 


OLLOWAY’S PILLS and OINTMENT.—These Remedies 

. have stood the test of Fifty Years’ Experience, and are pronounced the best 
medicines for family use, Tens of thousands of written testimonials bear witness to their 
marvellous curative pevearsien, They are acknowledged by the whole civilised world to 
be of the greatest efficacy in every form of disease. Sold by all Chemists and Patent 
Medicine Vendors, Manufactured only at Thomas Holloway’s Establishment, 78, New 
Oxford-street, Lundon, N.B.—Advice gratis at the above address, daily, between the 
hours of 11 and 3, or by letter. 








TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 
—— 


For United Kingdom. For Foreign Countries and Colonies 

, within Postal Union. 
—— rT eee em £015 0 PGP ARWGIE vvccescceccesesees £017 0 
» Half-year ...........0.0 07 6 po MOND ORE occcccccesecece 08 6 
59 QUMBEEE vccssvcscccovccece O F 1C| 5 GRMN cencercceccrescess 0 4 4 


(Payable in advance.) 








SPECIAL NOTICE. 
—_——_——~>_—- 
*,* All advertisements for the current week’s issue should be 
lodged with the Printer not later than noon Thursday. 


*,* MSS. and Letters intended for publication must be addressed 
to TuE Eprror, 396, Strand, W.C. Rejected MSS. cannot be 
returned unless accompanied by stamped directed envelope. 


Che Musical orld. 
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FACTS AND COMMENTS. 
a 


It has been amusing, if in some ways saddening, to watch the 
delight with which some people have received the “news,” first 
published in the veracious columns of the “Daily Telegraph,” 
that Wagnerism was dying in Vienna. It will be remembered 
that a correspondent of our musically enlightened contem- 
porary, which, as all know, is singularly free from partisanship 
in such matters, announced that Verdi’s “Ernani” and 
“Trovatore” had been performed in Vienna for the benefit 
of those on whose palates the music of Wagner had begun 
to pall. Thereon was built a theory that the days of 
Wagner’s supremacy were past; and we were told—this is from 
the “ American Musician,” which, as far as freedom from prejudice 
is concerned, is on a level with our daily contemporary—that 
“when the ‘ craze’ expires there will arise a healthful and proper 
love of Wagner’s works, whose presentation will not require the 
denunciation of all other music.” The last writer of this 
somewhat ancient remark remains happily deaf to the 
challenge which has been thrown down whenever the charge 
is brought against those who love Wagner that they wish 
to exterminate all other music. Objectors have been asked 
again and again to prove the prevalence of such fanaticism; but no 
proof has as yet been adduced. That there are on the Wagnerian 
side thoughtless people whose enthusiasm suffers them sometimes to 
escape from the ordered ranks is true enough; but it is as unfair 





JOHN BROADWOOD anv SONS, 
Pianoforte Makers 


TO Her Masesty THE QUEEN, 
THE PRINCE AND PRINCESS OF ALEs, 
Great Pulteney Street, London, W 


&e., &e.,8 









































to consider these as fair types of the Wagner-lovers as it would be 
to condemn all other music, simply because the “ American 
Musician” and the “Daily Telegraph” like it. And, finally, 
experience shows us tkat those who talk with such apparently 
sweet reasonableness about the proper admiration of Wagner, are 
just those who refuse to see the power and beauty of his latest and 
most characteristic works. 


* * 
* 


The applause after the first movement of Lisat’s “ Dante” Sym- 
phony at the Richter Concert was very slight, and there were also some 
hisses. This, be it remembered, not from a conservative audience— 
such for instance as the Philharmonic—but from one which may 
safely be regarded as the most “advanced” audience the metro- 
polis can afford. We regard this as avery healthy sign. Many 
causes have contributed to induce the the unsophisticated amateur 
to bracket Wagner and Listz together as heads and fronts of the 
advanced guard of the musical army. What for want of a better 
term may be called the “machinery” of their music has much 
in common. The harmony, orchestration, &c., of both men 
is in many respects similar, Both were children of the same epoch 
of upheaval ; both were littera‘ewrs—thinkers ; and both will live 
in story on account of a friendship already memorable. The 
enemies of Wagner have not been slow to recognize the advantages 
of this connection. Relying on the inevitably ephemeral 
fame of Liszt, they have done their best to insist on the equal 
value of the two men’s art work. We thank the Richter audience 
of Monday last for having in the plainest way disavowed its alle- 
giance to the music of Liszt, and thus drawn attention to a fact 
which cannot be too much emphasized, viz., that whilst Wagner 
was @ lion Liszt only wore a lion’s skin. 

+ * 

We were commenting recently on certain benefits which might 
ultimately arise from the present plethora of brilliantly-equipped 
pianists. Further reflection on the important question has given us 
a new idea of the matter, which, without making any extra charge, 
we will generously present to our readers. It must have been obvious 
that all the critics have been racking their brains to find new ways 
of saying that Herr A or Madame B has “a wonderful technique ;” 
because they have all got tired of offering it as the final verdict on 
new-comers. All the pianists nowadays have wonderful technique, 
which is consequently becoming a drug in the market, a thing of 
little account. Here comes in our new idea. We are all agreed that 
tecknique—for variety we will not put it in italics—is beginning to 
pall. Why, then, does not some enterprising pianist arise who has 
no technique at all, and relies entirely on his emotional gifts? He 
could advertise himself freely, and would, we are sure, get capital 
audiences. Of course he must be able to play just a little, but he 
need not trouble about fingering, or touch, or any such thing. We 
are half inclined to try ourselves. 

** 

Our private antiquary has recently unearthed a “ Booke of 
Merrie Jestes,” which was published in the reign of Queen 
Boadicea by her court jester. In its pages there is an extremely 
witty epigram, which deserves perpetuation. It appears that the 
Queen of the Iceni, wishing to honour a distinguished composer, 
had invested him with the style and title of “Master of the 
Queen’s Music.” A gorgeous ceremony was held, and at a critical 
point in the proceedings, just as the herald cried out the musician's 
title, a voice inthe crowd was heard to say, “ H’m—It’s the only 
music he is master of.” Tradition points to a rival candidate for 
the post as author of the sarcasm; which shows that musicians 





were as jealous then as now. 
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We lately described some marvellous instruments which the 
Father of evil things had put it into the heart of man to devise. 
Here is an account of another machine, which was beheld by a 
traveller in Mexico. It had been put together by an ingenious 
little boy, who is euphemistically described as of ‘ wonderful 
musical talent.” Thus proceeds the traveller’s tale: “ Among 
the collection was the simplest article with which music 
could be made that {[ ever saw. Simply two parallel, 
narrow, wooden blocks, with a rubber band, made fast at 
one end, running between them, and passing out the open 
end, to which was attached a cork, To prevent the open ends 
of the block spreading apart or closing, small bits of stiff card- 
board were pasted on each side, near the end, which also served to 
keep the rubber between the blocks. Blowing through the narrow 
opening caused the rubber to vibrate, and thus make the necessary 
sound, The different notes in the scale were formed by drawing 
the cork outward with the right hand, tightening the band and 
quickening the vibrations. “It is on the principle of the slide 
trombone,” says the historian; further adding the information 
that it is not difficult to play. We are sorry to hear it. 


*  & 
* 


Concerts may be dull (they generally are at this time of the 
year), but many of the criticisms written on them are funny ; so 
that indirectly they are not unmixed-evils. Who will say, for 
instance, that the following sentences, culled from a weekly con- 
temporary which is devoted to the edification of ladies, are not 
funny? “Miss Annie Albu sang several songs in her supple 
gymnastic soprano, which contrasted well with Miss Mary Morgan’s 
steady, flutelike round contralto tones. Of Miss Kate Chaplin’s 
violin solos the muted serenade deserves most commendation, 
because in it the execution told and the tendency to insufficient 
force was lost.” We do not recollect ever hearing a “ flutelike ” 
contralto; nor are we very sure that we wish to. And we trust 
that none of our studious readers will write to ask what that 
wonderful sentence about the violin solo means-—because we do 
not know. The curious in these matters should ask—well, ask a 
policeman. He might throw some light on the subject. 


* * 
* 


Wagner looked upon Mendelssohn as one who had little to say, 
yet said that little well; and on Meyerbeer as a clever sham. Their 
successes were repugnant to him, for in them he saw only the 
slavery and the prostitution of art. Then he was unknown; now 
his genius is acknowledged and his fame ever on the increase. Yet 
the booths of the Philistines and of the “tinselled dancers ” are 
still erect in Vanity Fair, Of the two despised Jewish composers 
Mendelssohn last Saturday with “St. Paul” drew his thousands 
and tens of thousands to the Crystal Palace, while on the following 
Monday Meyerbeer with “Le Prophéte” filled Covent Garden 
Theatre. On that same evening Wagner was represented at the 
Popular Concerts by a few modest excerpts from his great masic- 
dramas. Vanity Fair is still the same as it was fifty years ago, and 
will probably be fifty years hence. What is easily grasped is readily 
accepted and kept as long as possible, and what dazzles the eye or 
tickles the ear still finds favour. In Wagner’s hands art made 
considerable progress; humanity in general advances at a much 


slower rate. 
* % 
* 


Professor Rolfe, who has presumably a good deal of spare time 


on his hands, has been occupying some of it in counting the num- 


ber of lines which have to be spoken by the principal characters in 





Shakespeare’s plays. According to this gentleman’s calculations— 
we have not verified them, having work to do—Hamlet tops the 
list with 1,569 lines, Richard TIT. and Iago being the only other 
two who get into four figures. Othello has the convenient number 
of 888, which doubtless helps him to play the part better; Kathe- 
rine speaks only 220 in “The Taming of the Shrew”—a very 
moderate allowance for the vixenish young lady; while Cordelia, 
who was always terse, has but 115. We suppose that there will 
always be people to waste their time in such profitless gropings 
after learning that is not knowledge; so perhaps before long some 
music-worm—we make no reference to the dragon in “ Siegfried” — 
will tells us how many separate notes there are in the Ninth 
Symphony, or how many Mr. Jean de Reszke has to sing in “ Le 
Prophéte.” 
** 

The dangers of realism on the stage have received fresh illustra- 
tion in America, where it is announced that a popular actor and an 
equally popular actress have sustained serious damages by the ex- 
cessively realistic performances which they bave given. The one, 
Frederick Paulding, has shattered himself generally through re- 
peatedly playing the part of Romeo, in which he was accustomed 
to make a very effective death-fall; the effect, it seems, not being 
confined to the audience. The other, Miss Selina Fetter, is suffer- 
ing from similar injuries sustained in a comedy in the course of 
which she “did” a faint. Our English actors, it must be con- 
fessed, are not very likely to incur the dangers of such realism, for, 
like Cwsar or Lucretia, they take great care to faint or die 
becomingly. But a greater danger is to be feared if the example 
set by a young English lady is followed widely. This enthusiast 
has bequeathed £3,000 to the Association of French Dramatic 
Artists, the income from the sum being designed to provide real 
champagne for stage purposes. This is going a little too far, for 
the next step will be to do away with simulated intoxication, and to 
present us with, let us say, a Davy Garrick who shall get veritably 
drunk. And what will Mr. McDougall say to that ? 

** 


The marriage of Mr. H. M. Stanley is an event of something 
approaching national importance, and we are glad to see that 
notice is already being taken of it. The Rev. Fredk. K. Harford, 
of Westminster Abbey, has written a remarkably pleasing song and 
anthem in honour of the occasion, and these have been printed by 
a committee of English and American admirers of Mr. Stanley with 
the view of obtaining £50 towards the expenses of the missionary 
steamer on the Victoria Nyanza. Several persons of distinction 
have already given this project their cordial support, so that 
the sum desired will probably soon be reached. Those who 
desire to add their names can send their subscriptions of £1 1s, 
or £2 2s. either to Mr. B. F. Stevens, the Consular Agent for the 
U.S.A. (4, Trafalgar-square), or to Mr. Colin Wyllie (13, De Vere 
Gardens), these gentlemen having kindly consented to act as hon. 
treasurers. ‘Twenty-five copies will be assigned to subscribers of 
one guinea, fifty to those of two guineas, and the names received 
before the 10th of July will be printed on silk and presented to 
the bride and bridegroom on the day of their marriage. 


* * 
* 


A large number of eminent artists have promised to take part in 
the concert which will be given by Mr. John Thomas in St. James’s 
Hall on Wednesday afternoon. Harp-music will of course be an 
important feature, several works for band of twenty harps being in 
the programme, and a hitherto unheard trio for harp, violin, and 
‘cello by Spohr will also be given. The artists will include Mme. 
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Edith Wynne, Miss Liza Lehmann, Miss Eleanor Rees, Mr. Ben 
Davies, and Mr. Daniel Price; Miss Marianne and Miss Clara 
Eissler, and M. Hollmann. There will therefore be no lack of 
entertainment. 

*,* 

It has been found necessary to make some slight alterations in 
the programme of the next Richter concert, which will be given in 
connection with the Wagner Society. The overtures to “ Rienzi” 
and the “Flying Dutchman,” the “Liebestod” from “ Tristan,” 
“ Elizabeth’s Greeting” (Miss Pauline Cramer), Wolfram’s aria 
from Act II. of “Tannhiiuser” (Mr. Henschel), and the final 
scenes from “ Gétterdiimmerung” and “ Die Walkiire” will be 
given. 

** 

Amateurs who are looking forward to the performance at the 
Philharmonic Concert to-day (Saturday) of the Choral Symphony 
will be interested to know that the disbanded Novello Choir has 
been gathered together for the occasion. So a good performance 
is assured. 

** 

Dr. Hubert Parry has finished his work, “L’Allegro ed il 
Penseroso,” for the Norwich Festival of next autumn, and is now 
engaged in the scoring. Dr. Bridge’s “ Repentance of Nineveh,” for 
the same occasion, is entirely finished, and has been put in 
rehearsal, 

*,* 

Amongst the new works which Mr. Henschel proposes to 
produce at his next season of orchestral concerts will be a suite 
for string orchestra by Miss Smyth, whose Orchestral “ Serenade” 
was played at the Crystal Palace on the occasion of Mr. Manns’ 
benefit. 


*  * 
* 


Miss Amy Sherwin, assisted by M. Emil de Mlynarski, the new 
Russian violinist, will give a concert at the Princes’ Hall July 7. 
The concert is under the immediate patronage of the Countess of 
Carnarvon, Lady Knutsford, Lady Robinson, Lady Brooke (the 
Rhanee of Sarawak). 

** 

Miss Emmie Finney, whose concert was noticed in our last 
issue, calls our attention to the fact that she was then referred to 
as Miss “ Emily” Finney. We have sinned, and are sorry. 


* * 
* 


Our readers may be again reminded of the concert to be given by 
Mrs. Carlisle-Carr ut 22, Old Bond-street, on Tuesday afternoon, 
at 4 0’clock. The programme is attractive. 

** 

Many pleasant memories will be awakened by the news that Mrs. 
Osgood is on a visit to London. Is there no hope that she may be 
heard again in our concert-rooms? 


* * 
* 


The Prince of Wales will lay the foundation stone of the new 
Royal College of Music on July 8. 


* * 
* 


Herr von zur Miihlen, the Russian tenor, will give a‘ vocal 
recital at the Princes’ Hall July 10th, under Royal patronage. 
** 
M. Paderewski has returned to London to fulfil a number of 
private engagements. 








THE MUEZZIN AT MAYBURY. 
———— 

The morning meeting of the Society for the Encouragement of the Fine 
Arts was held on the 19th inst. at Maybury, near Woking. Dr. Leitner, a 
member of the council, having invited the society to inspect the Oriental 
Institute and Museum, of which he is the creator and presiding genius, a 
beautiful day tempted a large party to attend, and they were most 
hospitably received by the Doctor and Mrs. Leitner, who regaled them 
with strawberries and light refreshments on the terrace. After enjoying 
the beautiful garden, with the rhododendrons now in full bloom, the 
picturesque effect heightened by the outline of the Mosque and the 
gorgeous dresses of some resident Orientals, the learned Doctor briefly 
addressed his guests, making some most interesting remarks on the 
ancient and present state of Indian art, and reflecting greatly on the 
absurd modifications which have been brought about by British influence. 
He showed, indeed, that some of the most beautiful arts are dying, if not 
dead—notably, the shawl designing based on the ancient stories, now 
hardly referred to, if their significance be not entirely lost. ‘The distin- 
guished scholar then pointed out the principal objects of interest in the 
museum, a collection which includes works of art and manufacture of all 
periods, affording students an opportunity of tracing the acting and 
reacting influences of Hindoo and Greek prejudices and taste. Dr. 
Leitner also referred to the musical instruments and music of the East, 
and clearly showed that there is more in it than we of the West have 
generally allowed. 

A visit to the Mosque, where the muezzin’s call to prayer was heard and 
translated, and a vote of thanks to Dr. and Mrs. Leitner by the members 
of the council present, terminated a very delightful and instructive 
morning. 





SOME OLD BOOKS AT THE MILITARY EXHIBITION. 
comands 

Next in interest to the fine collection of wind instruments in the Music 
Gallery the musician will place some old volumes and manuscripts which 
throw a light on the former construction of orchestras and the development 
of the military band. The most important of these volumes are two lent 
by Mrs. Wynne Edwardes, of Denbigh, printed in 1755, which contain a 
series of engravings of the lying in state and funeral procession of the 
Duke of Orange and Nassau, who died in 1752. From the engravings of 
this procession a very fair idea may be gathered of the state of military 
bands at that period. 
of first rank, a French horn and zincke, flanked on either side by a bassoon, 
the military fashion of the bass going first being observed ; the second rank 
is made up of four hautboys, then come some pikemen, and then two fifes and 
two drums. Further back in the procession are kettle-drums, carried on 
the back of men and played by drummers walking behind, the appear- 
ance of which is somewhat grotesque, followed by twelve trumpeters. At 
another part of the procession there is a mounted band consisting of kettle- 
drums placed on each side of the horses as now, and followed by another 
set of twelve trumpeters. The 4Zincken, the fourteenth 
and fifteenth centuries, when wind bands began to assume definite form, 
were very popular instruments, 
leather, slightly conical in form and played with a shallow cup mouth- 
piece, the notes being produced by lateral holes. There were several 
forms, the best known perhaps, and the last to disappear, some forty 


The first band, which heads the procession, consists 


which in 


were wooden tubes covered with 


years ago, from our military bands, being the “ serpent,’’ a very 
fine specimen of which—dated about 1735—lent by Colonel Shaw-Hellier, 
may be seen in the Exhibition. The origin of the Zincken is lost in anti- 
quity ; the earliest were probably horns of animals. Some of the twelve 
trumpets were probably arranged in different keys to the majority, a custom 
adopted to secure the performance of the third and seventh of the dominant 
chord, and so to avoid the monotony consequent on the imperfect scale of 
the trumpet. This device, which was extensively practised, formed the 
foundation of the modern brass band, as by means of differently tuned 
instruments nearly all harmonic progressions became possible. 

Another interesting book is the “Complete Tutor for the Hautboy,” 
which was sent down by Samuel Hellier, Esq., in 1756, to his country 
house, Wombourne-wood, Staffordshire, with a letter, in which he says “ I 
send you a new instrument called the Hautboy, and the tutor. I shall be 
coming home in six weeks, when I shall hope to hear it in church.” From 
this it would seem the instrument was little known in England at that 
time, although it was certainly used by the Guards’ band in this century, 
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On the Continent it was well known, several kinds being named in Bach’s 
scores. Handel also freely made use of this family of instruments, which 
in his time were frequently spelt ‘“ Hoboy,” this spelling being again 
changed into “ Oboe” from the German ‘ Hoboe.”’ Ancient forms of this 
instrument are met with in old writers, under the names of Schalmei, 
Chalumeau, and Shawm. A companion volume to that of the “ Hautboy,” 
also lent by Colonel Shaw-Hellier, is the ‘Complete Tutor of the Fife.” 
which contains a “ collection of celebrated marches and airs performed in 
the Guards and regiments.’’ This book was doubtless popular in its day, 
the drum and fife band apparently being of great antiquity in England, 
and the “ phifers or whifflers ”’ having evidently been held in much esteem. 
Yet another volume of; similar character is a“ Tutor of the German Flute,” 
which is expressly stated to be “translated from the French.” 

A curious and amusing feature in these volumes is the engraving on the 
first page of each, which was evidently intended to show the most approved 
position to be assumed when playing the instruments. The Hautboy 
player, represented by a gentleman in full afternoon costume of the 
eighteenth century, has his right foot imposingly placed well in front of 
his left. he performer on the fife, in military costume, stands with his 
heels close together and his feet turned out at an angle that unless 
naturally endowed with “ splay feet’ must have been trying to maintain, 
while the German flute player, arrayed in court costume and placed in an 
apartment suggestive of an ante-room at Hampton Court, has his right 
foot so far in advance of his left, and so “‘ turned out” that, combined with 
the extended position of arms and the twist of the head, the body has a 
corkscrew-like appearance, highly reflective of the stilted courtesy of the 
age, but decidedly verging on the grotesque. 

A copy of the “ Young Drummer’s Assistant” about’ 1750 gives a com- 
plete list of the English and Scotch “ duties” with the “calls, marches, 
and tatooes as now practised in His Majesty’s Guards,” a perusal of which 
impresses one with the great variety to be obtained by difference of rhythm. 
“ Twenty-four favourite marches”’ are arranged in five parts for “ two 
Hoboys or German flutes, two French horns, and a bass.”” Much ingenuity 
is displayed in the scoring of these, although some of the chords are de- 
cidedly “thin.” 

Attention is next attracted to a volume of important stoutness, the first 
part of which, entitled ‘Musica Bellicosa,” consisting of sixty-eight 
marches and trumpet tunes, would seem to embrace all the popular 
military music of the eighteenth century. In this part is given also a 
“a complete scale of the gamut for the bassoon,” the compass of which is 
described as extending from the low B flat used by Haydn in the “Crea- 
tion ”’ to represent the cry of the wild beasts, to the G above tenor C, the 
last octave being described as “ pinched notes.’’ The remaining three parts 
of this volume are entitled “ Forest, Harmony.” The first is a “ collection of 
celebrated airs, minuets and marches made on purpose for two French 
horns,” and after observing some of the progressions and casting a glance 
at two French horns of the period, which stand in a neighbouring case, one 
is inclined to agree with the composer that the effect of the pieces would be 
much more pleasing in a “forest’’ than elsewhere. In the third part is 
found Handel’s “ Water Music,” and the fourth contains a collection of 
original pieces by Antonio Bennigger. Another interesting book is 
‘“‘Handel’s celebrated Coronation Anthem, set for the Voice and Harpsi- 
chord in a manner never before printed,’ to which might be added and 
never since ! 

The most important manuscripts are those of Handel’s works. A remark- 
ably clear copy of the “ Dettingion Te Deum,” prefaced by a portrait of 
Handel, and a fine specimen of early ornamental engraving, first arrests 
attention. Next in point of interest is a volume containing two anthems, 
* O come let us sing unto the Lord” and “ Have mercy upon me O God.” 
Both have instrumental accompaniments, the former for “ a small viol, two 
large viols, two oboes, and tutti bassi,’’ and the latter for “ violino, second 
violino, oboe, and bass.” This latter is signed with the initials G. F. H. 
in what appears to be Handel's handwriting, and as the book was much 
prized by the grandfather of the present Colonel Shaw Hellier (in whose 
family it bas since remained) it may possibly be an original copy. 

Other and more recent books of military band musie but repeat the old 
“ arrangements.”’ ‘The improvements in the instruments, 
late years, would in many appear to approach 
the compositions provided for them have not made 
corresponding progress. Doubtless the impossibility of obtaining great 
variety of tone-colour and the want of sympathetic quality have 
chiefly deterred from writing for the wind-band, al- 


story of 
especially of cases 


perfection, but 


musicians 


though the variety of instruments used, their methods of fingering, 





and the different constitution of the bands themselves present no 
slight obstacle to the would-be composer. The military band indeed would 
seem to have grown under the fostering care of various band masters, each 
of whom tried to make the best of the instruments he had, and pursued 
the method which was best in his own eyes, the result being that, 
even to our leading musicians, “scoring” for a military band is a 
profound mystery. It is only fair to state, however, that the band- 
masters have in many cases proved themselves by their skilful 
“arrangements” to be good practical musicians, and many of the pieces 
now being played by massed bands at the Exhibition are worthy of as 
high praise for their ingenious scoring as for their admirable perform- 
ance. This progress is the more remarkable when we remember that 
in 1783 the Guards’ band consisted of two oboes, two clarinets, two 
horns and two bassoons. Much of the present development is attributable 
to the Kneller Hall Military School of Music opened in 1857. This insti- 
tution has succeeded in establishing a systematic method of teaching, 
secured the adoption ofa general pitch, A = 453 vibrations per second, and 
contributed to greater uniformity in the instruments used, and also in the 
balance of parts in the military band of to-day. Harmony and composition 
are also in the curriculum, and although no brilliant composer has yet 
issued from its doors, the study of these subjects has undoubtedly contri- 
buted to the high state of efficiency now admittedly attained. 








CRITICAL MYOPIA. 
——_@—__— 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE “ MUSICAL WORLD.” 


Str,—As Beethoven’s Choral Symphony will be given by the Philhar- 
monic Society this week, the accompanying notice of the work from the 
“ Quarterly Musical Magazine and Review ” for 1825, may be of interest to 
your readers as a fine example of “ critical myopia.” 


‘“ BEETHOVEN’s New SympuHony.” 


“We have received from a critical friend, whose competency will speak 
for itself, the following remarks upon this composition, which has excited 
so much sensation in the musical world. We are altogether unwilling to 
prejudge the merits of Beethoven’s work before it has been suffi- 
ciently perfected to be performed in public ; but much is due from us to the 
curiosity of our extensive circle of readers, and we dare believe the obser- 
vations of our informant will hereafter be borne out by the general 


feeling. 


“There can be nothing so distressing to the feelings of a true artist as to 
see, and be obliged to notice, the partial failures of great men, whose produc- 
tions have been the ornament of the art they cultivate. With such feelings 
we may suppose an artist to view a work of some mighty master, which, 
from the precision and finish displayed in parts of it, he would say, “ if 
this were the production of an aspiring artist for fame, it must be con- 
sidered an extraordinary performance ; but knowing it to proceed from the 
pencil of one, with whose former works I and the rest of the world have 
been delighted and astonished, I cannot but feel that it falls infinitely 
short of them, and consequently fails to satisfy the minds of his true 
admirers.” Such was the effect produced upon my mind, when the new 
grand symphony of Beethoven’s was tried for the third time, at the Phil- 
harmonic, ushered into notice as it was by the flattering accounts from 
Germany of its magnificence and grandeur, supported by a most zealous 
and indefatigable conductor (Sir G. Smart), performed by a band, 
containing some of the most talented musicians in Europe accustomed 
daily to the music of this wonderful genius, incited by its novelty and 
reported excellence, and, lastly, rehearsing it before a select company of 
musicians and amateurs, who, impressed like myself with a sense of Bee- 
thoven’s wonderful powers, anxiously awaited opportunities of bestowing 
that warm and energetic applause, which from such men should be given 
to those compositions only that unequivocally display the hand of the 
master. Before I enter into a brief detail of the beauties and defects of 
this symphony, it may be right at once to say, that its length alone will be 
a never-failing cause of complaint to those who reject monopoly in sounds, 
as it takes up exactly one hour and twenty minutes in performance, which 
is not compensated by any beauty or unity of design, taking the composition 
as a whole. 


“There are four different movements. The first is in F, “ ma non troppo 
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e un poco allegro,” in two-four time, and the first thirteen bars display the 
well-known eccentricity of this composer, for the basses and horns remain 
on the two notes, E-A, during those bars, and form apparently a subject to 
work upon—but, like the Aurora Borealis, no sooner do you feast your 
eyes on the phenomenon, than in an instant it vanishes from your sight. 
The latter part of this movement is masterly and full of ability. The 
second movement is in D minor, three-four time, “ Molto Vivace;” the 
style lively and brilliant, but I was not pleased sufficiently with the design 
of it to retain more than the first few bars. The third movement, an 
« Adagio con moto e cantabile,” in common time, is in my opinion decidedly 
the best and most pleasing part of the symphony; it flows in a melodious 
style of plain but excellent harmony, in simple counterpoint, of many real 
parts—and although I could discover nothing particularly novel in the 
melodies thus interwoven, yet they were elegant, and moved in “ liquid 
sweetness ” to the end of the adagio. The fourth and last movement, 
upon which the violent admirers of Beethoven seem to place all their ill- 
judged vehemence of approbation, is one of the most extraordinary 
instances I have ever witnessed, of great powers of mind and wonderful 
science, wasted upon subjects infinitely beneath its strength. But I must 
at the same time declare, that parts of this movement, one especially 
where the bases Jead off a sort of fugal subject of about twenty bars, in a 
bold and commanding style, afterwards answered by the other parts, are 
really beautiful, and would be sufficient to have raised fame for any com- 
poser less known—but even here, while we are enjoying the delight of so 
much science and melody, and eagerly anticipating its continuance, on a 
sudden, like the fleeting pleasures of life, or the spirited young adventurer, 
who would fly from ease and comfort at home, to the inhospitable shores 
of New Zealand or Lake Ontario, we are snatched away from such eloquent 
music, to crude, wild, and extraneous harmonies, that may to some ears 
express a great deal, but whether it is my misfortune cr my fault I know 
not, I must confess, the impressions made upon my ear resembled the 
agitations and contradictions of “ restless couples,” or reminded me of the 
poet’s lofty figure, “chaos iscome again.” Some strong rays of elemental 
order ever and anon appeared, such as when the base vocal part (for I 
should have premised that this movement contains the very novel feature 
of avocal quartet and chorus, translated from the German Schiller’s “ song 
of joy,”) commences a pleasing and uncommon passage, taken up by the 
other parts as a round, like Rossini’s “Mi manca la voce,” the subjett I 
have noted down. (See ex.) The chorus that immediately follows is also 
in many places exceedingly imposing and effective, but then there is so 
much of it, so many sudden pauses and odd and almost ludicrous passages 
for the horn and bassoon, so much rambling and vociferous execution given 
to the violins and stringed instruments, without any decisive effect or 
definite meaning—and, to crown all, the deafen ing boisterous jollity of the 
concluding part, wherein, besides the usual allotment of triangles, drums, 
trumpets, &c., &c., all the known acoustical missile instruments I should 
conceive were employed, with the assistance of their able allies, the corps 
of Sforzandos, Crescendos, Accellerandos, and many other os, that they 
made even the very ground shake under us, and would, with their 
fearful uproar, have been sufficiently penetrating to call up from their 
peaceful graves (if such things were permitted) the revered shades of 
Tallis, Purcell, and Gibbons, and even of Handel and Mozart, to witness 
and deplore the obstreperous roarings of modern f renzy intheir art.—When 
the concluding notes had ceased to vibrate upon my ears, I felt a sort of 
painful, melancholy sensation, similar perhaps to those feelings that an 
enthusiastic lover of the sublime in nature and art would experience on 
viewing some splendid ruin, a “ mournful tale of days long past,’ which 
calls up in his mind so many associations of former state and magnificence, 
that the soul in “much contemplation ’’ is subdued and disturbed. There 
was, however, this difference between my feelings and his, that I hoped 
ere long to witness other proofs of the same great builder’s power of 
raising other and more durable structures of his fame, and that I should 
find the coming on of age had not driven away entirely those lofty powers 
of mind, whose emanations have long been the delight and admiration of 
all true musicians. 
“To say that the symphony was not loudly applauded would be to utter 
a direct untruth. The members of the Philharmonic were anxious to make 
it go off to the very best advantage, and many of them evidently enjoyed 
the music, which heaven forbid they should not. ‘There ought and ever 
will be different feelings and opinions on mu sical as well as upon political, 
scientific, or literary subjects, and I am the last to wish it should be other- 
wise. I merely give my candid and unbiassed opinion. I am as zealous 
an admirer of the composer, as any one of those who would (how wisely 





remains to be proved) exalt this symphony above everything else he has 
written, as my opinions on subjects involving improvement are never con- 
nected with other feelings or views, and as I have long been in the habit 
of carefully comparing different great effects, I have come to a decision in 
my own mind, that until any one (and he must be a subtle logician indeed) 
can persuade me that bad is good, or that black is white, I must ever con- 
sider this new symphony as the least excellent of any Beethoven has pro- 
duced, as an unequal work, abounding more in noise, eccentricity, and 
confusion of design, than in those grand and lofty touches he so well 
knows bow to make us feel—such as those in the symphony in C minor, in 
most of his splendid slow movements, and in the fine movement, the 
“ heroica”’ of the seventh symphony, which will remain an ever-during 
monument of his amazing genius. 

“ One great excuse remains for all this want of perfection. It is to be 
remembered, that the great composer is afflicted with an incurable disorder 
(deafness), which to powers like his must be a deprivation more acute and 
distressing than any one can possibly imagine. May not this disturb a 
mind gifted with such extraordinary genius? Age is stealing upon him, and 
every one must see from daily experience, that age, unaccompanied by 
domestic happiness, seldom improves the temper, and now the homage of 
the world is divided as it were between himself and Von Weber.—More 
than this, Beethoven, we are told, reads of the world, although he sees 
and hears but little of it; he finds no doubt, as a man of penetration and 
sense, that throughout civilized society superficial education, manners, and 
habits are now generally adopted by the “ million ;” he finds from all the 
public accounts, that noisy extravagance of execution and outrageous 
clamour in musical performances, more frequently ensures applause than 
chastened elegance or refined judgment—the inference therefore that we 
may fairly make is, that he writes accordingly. He writes to suit the 
present mania, and if this be so, he has succeeded in his purpose, for 
everywhere I hear the praises of this his last work. The truth is, that 
elegance, purity, and propriety, as principles of our art, have been 
gradually yielding with the altered manners of the times to multifarious 
and superficial accomplishments, with frivolous and affected manners 
Minds that from education and habit can think of little else than dress 
fashion, intrigue, novel reading, and dissipation, are not likely to feel the 
elaborate and less feverish pleasures of science and art. Indeed we have so 
long been toiling up the steep ascent of difficult and brilliant wonders of 
execution, that now having reached the topmost round, the Plinlymmon of 
extravagance, our descent I should hope will be certain, although slow and 
very gradual, to something like purity and systematic principles. The 
true spirit of the art as a public amusement has undoubtedly been in con- 
siderable danger of annibilation for the last two or three years, and but 
for the timely production of “ Der Frieschutz,”’ in which original, bold, and 
lofty harmony is blended by the hand of true genius, with simple speaking 
melody, but for this, our ears would most probably have been deafened 
with “ hoarse cataracts” of sound, or our feelings, drawn into dullness and 
ennui by dawdling insipid music. It is most gratifying to hear that Eng- 
lish musicians are now beginning to distinguish themselves as instru- 
mental composers, for I understand that an overture by Mr. Goss has been 
tried at the Philharmonic, and from its great merit has attracted such con- 
siderable notice from the elders of the society that it is believed, in the 
course of the season, the subscribers will be made to hear and feel that 
some of their countrymen are not deficient in superior talent, if they, the 
props and stays that alone can bear up the tottering fabric of native 
ability, will only condescend to encourage and support it.” 

In the next number for the same year there is a summary of recent 
concerts in which the “ Choral” is again mentioned. I would particularly 
draw attention to the word “talent” applied to Beethoven while Mr. 
Onslow is credited with “ genius.” 

“The compositions newly introduced were Beethoven’s symphony (pur- 
chased and got up by the society at an expense of 250 guineas), Spontini’s 
overture to “ Olimpia,” and an overture by Mr. Onslow. Of the first a 
correspondent has already given so detailed an account, and his criticism 
has been so completely borne out by the performance that we should only 
repeat what he has said were we to enter again upon an analysis of its 
parts. The impression on the auditors was certainly a mixed feeling of 
pleasure and dissatisfaction—of pleasure arising from the casual and bright 
gleams of talent that every now and then broke forth—of dissatisfaction 
at the exaggeration of several of the parts, at the disjointed nature of the 
whole composition, and at its immoderate length; it lasted an hour and 
five minutes. The expense it entails in the engagement of a chorus, the 
necessity of repeated rehearsals, &c., &c., may perhaps forbid its ever 
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being done again, and will certainly impede both its frequent repetition or 
its general reception. Yet it is the work of a great mind. Mr. Onslow’s 
is a production of the school of Beethoven, and indicates strength and 
originality of genius.” 
I am, &e., 
An Oup Foary. 





CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY MUSICAL DEGREES. 
cniemnbtinilbpeninaen 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE ‘ MUSICAL WORLD.” 

Sin: The attention of the “ Special Board for Music” at Cambridge has 
been directed to the fact that some persons who have passed the first (only) 
of our three examinations for the degree of Mus.B. have appended to their 
names “ Ist Mus.B.Cantab.,”’ or other similar titles. The board have 
directed me to endeavour to make it known through the columns of the 
musical Press that such a proceeding is wholly unauthorised. Private 
reference may of course be made to the fact of his having passed this 
examination by any candidate applying for a professional appointment, Xc., 
but the public use of any such title as that indicated above will be regarded 
as constituting a very serious infringement of University custom. 'The 
only title that can be legitimately used is that of the degree itself, 
“ Mus.B.,” or  Mus.D.” as the case may be, and this may not be adopted 
until the candidate has not only passed all the examinations, but has been 
formally ‘ admitted” to the degree in the Senate House. 

I remain, sir, 
Your obedient servant, 
GeRARD F, Cops 
(Chairman of the Special Board for Music 
in the University of Cambridge). 





LISZT’S “DANTE” SYMPHONY. 
a 

In view of the performance at the last Richter concert of Liszt’s “ Dante ” 
Symphony, we reprint, as likely to be of interest, the following extracts 
from a letter on the subject addressed by Wagner to Liszt, which will be 
found in its entirety in the second volune of the correspondence, translated 
by the late Dr. Hueffer. 

Lonpon, JUNE 7, 1855. 

“ Let me express to you, best of men, my astonishment at your enormous 
productiveness. You have a Dante symphony in your head, have you? 
And it is to be finished in the autumn? Do not be annoyed by my astonish- 
ment at this miracle. When I look back upon your activity in these last 
years, you appear superhuman to me; there is something very strange 
about this. However, it is very natural that creating is our only joy, and 
alone makes life bearable to us. We are what we are only while we 
create; all the other functions of life have no meaning for us, and are at 
bottom concessions to the vulgarity of ordinary human existence, which 
can give us no satisfaction. All that I still desire in this world is a favour- 
able mood and disposition for work, and I find it difficult enough to protect 
these from the attack of vulgarity. It is the same thing with you. But 
what astonishes me and appears worthy of envy is that you can create so 
much. 

A Divina Commedia it is to be? That is a splendid idea, and I enjoy the 
music in anticipation. But I must have a little talk with you about it. 
That Hell and Purgatory will succeed I do not call into question for a 
moment, but as to Paradise I have some doubts, which you confirm by say- 
ing that your plan includes choruses. In the Ninth Symphony the last 
choral movement is decidedly the weakest part, although it is historically 
important, because it discloses to us in a very naive manner the difficulties 
of a real musician who does not know how (after hell and purgatory) he is 
to represent paradise. About this paradise, dearest Franz, there is in 
reality a considerable difliculty, and he who confirms this opinion is, 
curiously enough, Dante himself, the singer of Paradise, which in his 
Divine Comedy also is decidedly the weakest part. I have followed Dante 
with deepest sympathy through the Inferno and the Purgatorio; and when 
1 emerged from the infernal slough, | washed myself, as does the poet, with 
the water of the sea at the foct of the Mountain of Purgatory. I enjoyed 
the divine morning, the pure air. 1 rose step by step, deadened one passion 
after the other, baitled with the wild instinct of life, till at last, arrived at 
the fire, 1 relinquished all desire of life, and threw myself into the glow in 





order to sink my peisiedinty in the conan of Beatrice. 

In order to be just to Dante I had, as in the case of Beethoven, to occupy 
the historic standpoint ; I had to place myself in Dante’s time and consider 
the real object of his poem, which, no doubt, was intended to advocate a 
certain thing with his contemporaries—I mean the reform of the Church. 
I had to confess that in this sense he understood marvellously well his 
advantage of expressing himself in an infallible manner through means of 
popular and generally accepted ideas. Before all, I cordially agreed with 
him in his praise of the saints who had chosen poverty of their own free will. 
I had further to admire even in those sophisms his high poetic imagination 
and power of representation, just as I admire Beethoven’s musical art in 
the last movement of his Ninth Symphony. I had further to acknowledge, 
with deepest and most sublime emotion, the wonderful inspiration through 
means of which the beloved of his youth, Beatrice, takes the form in which 
he conceives the Divine doctrine; and in so far as that doctrine teaches 
the purification of personal egoism through love, I joyfully acknowledge 
the doctrine of Beatrice. But the fact that Beatrice stands, as it were, on 
the chariot of the Church, that, instead of pure, simple doctrine, she 
preaches keen-witted ecclesiastic scholasticism, made her appear to me in a 
colder light, although the poet assures us that she shines and glows for 
ever. At last she became indifferent to me; and although as a mere 
reader I acknowledge that Dante has acted appropriately, in accordance 
with his time and his purpose, I should as a sympathetic co-poet have 
wished to lose my personal consciousness, and indeed all consciousness, in 
that fire” . . . Your R. W. 








AMERICANISM IN SONG. 
> 


Every few years somebody rises up and insists that we must have a new 
national hymn, and that a committee should be appointed, with power to 
send for poets and verses, and that a contract for the production of the 
desired hymn should be awarded to the lowest bidder. A large number of 
persons have been setting forth this scheme within the last few months, 
and doubtless others will follow in their useless footsteps while the Republic 
endures. 

Of course it is very true that we have no real national hymn. We 
nearly all agree in secret, whatever we may say in the presence of 
the foreigner, that “Yankee Doodle” is a barbarism more worthy 
of Australian savages than of enlightened Christians; that “ Hail 
Columbia” is probably the most dreary production of the human 
mind — conceding for the sake of argument that the human 
wind ever had anything to do with the words of that oppressive song ; 
that the “Star-Spangled Banner” has the poetical merit of a Bowery 
melodrama set to music that is as cheap and tawdry as the verse; and that 
“ America” should be ignored by all persons who do not wish to be classed 
as receivers of stolen goods. ‘These are simple facts which are familiar to 
everybody, but the periodic assertion of them does not help us to obtain a 
new national hymn in the place of those which now lay claim to a sort of 
nationality, and it is difficult to see how any committee could ever be able 
to evolve a truly American national hymn from the chaos of poetic and 
musical idiocy which it would be their unhappy lot to read and hear. 

But if we have no really national hymn we have succeeded in developing 
a variety of ballad which may fairly be called American. The distin- 
guishing feature of the American song is the fact that its theme is always 
death. A statistician has recently ascertained that 94 per cent. of all 
songs written in the United States are, as he calls them, mortuary songs. 
They refer either to the death of one or more beloved objects, or to ceme- 
teries, tombstones, coffins, and like cheerful matters. The singer in 83 per 
cent. of American songs always expresses his longing to die and to occupy 
a coffin or to become the rightful owner of a private and personal tomb- 
stone. Sometimes he grieves over the loss of some youthful consumptive 
girl, who is represented as having faded away in the early autumn; and 
at other times we are told of whole families—sisters, cousins, and aunts— 
who have gone to the cemetery and, unfortunately, left the singer behind. 
The smell of the undertaker’s shop pervades this whole class of songs, and 
the singer is never satisfied with the effect he has produced unless he has 
compelled some one to weep. 

The reason for the lugubrious character of the distinctively American 
ballad is doubtless the Puritan persuasion that love was essentially 
immoral, and that no decent person should listen to a love song. Poor 
benighted Papists, like the Italians, might write profane songs on immoral 
subjects, but no Puritan young man could sing them unless he was willing 
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to make acquaintance with the stocks. The Puritan influence was strong 
enough virtually to stamp out the love song on this continent, and as the 
Americans, like all other people, demanded some little particle of senti- 
ment in their songs, it came to pass that grief, instead of love, became the 
pervading sentiment of the American ballad. 

These churchyard songs are weakening to the eyes, the intellect, and 
the whole moral nature; but they are nevertheless the only distinctively 
American achievement in music. If we want to have a national hymn 
that will be eminently American, and that never for a moment can be 
mistaken for a piece of stolen musical goods, like “ America,” we should 
fill it full of coffins and tombstones. It might begin by calling upon the 
patriot to weep over the death of Washington and other distinguished 
men down to, let us say, the death of General Grant. It would then 
describe the various national cemeteries wherein lie the Federal and Con- 
federate soldiers, and drop a poetic tear over the graves of the heroes of 
the Mexican war. The last verse but one might mention in flattering 
terms the achievements of American inventors in devising “ metallic 
caskets” and other funereal paraphernalia, and in the last verse the 
singer would naturally express his longing to die, and recommend all true 
Americans to die as soon as possible. As for the music, it should, of 
course, be one long wail; but, inasmuch as gloom would be the one great 
and national merit of the song, almost any musical fault would be forgiven 
in its composition provided it were made gloomy enough. 

Were we to secure such a song as this we should have an American 
national song of which we could honestly maintain that it was purely 
American. Perhaps, however, it would be better to wait until we have 
outgrown the fondness for graveyard ballads before trying to produce a 
new national hymn ; for, after all, the grave is not the one sole object of 
American thought and desire, and we do, as a people, actually take interest 
in a quantity of things that have nothing whatever to do with tombstones, 
although, of course, no one would dream of such a thing after listening to 
an American ballad.—* New York Times.” 





MISS ADA REHAN. 
-—- > 

Miss Ada Rehan is, from the biographer’s point of view, a rather disap 
pointing person. That is to say, there is nothing in her history—which is 
necessarily short—of a sensational kind, and very little to interest the 
curious public. Perhaps this is a strong testimony to her talent; for it 
shows that she has reached her present high position by sheer force of 
merit, unaided by the advertisements and ecce tricities which many actresses 
find indispensable to success. Thus, when it has been said that Miss Rehan 
is Irish (and is proud of it), having been born in Limerick; and that, while 
she was still an infant, she was taken to America; and, further, that 
after a couple of years spent on the stage she joined Mr. Augustin 
Daly’s famous company —there is very little to add. She has 
remained with that company for some fourteen years, during which 
time she has, as all the world knows, come to be justly regarded as 
one of the most fascinating comedians on the stage. Can it true that, as 
an American critic wrote the other day, she was once “lanky and 
awkward, with accentuated elbows.’’ Surely not; at any rate, she is 
none of these now, as all may see who have beheld her in the “ Taming of 
the Shrew ” and “ Nancy and Co.” For the benefit of those who care for 
dates and details it may be said that her first visit to London was in 1884, 
when Mr. Daly opened at Toole’s Theatre with “ Casting the Boomerang ;” 
her second in 1886, at the Strand Theatre ; and the third in 1888, the Gaiety 
being then her field of victory. Which is the end of our saying concerning 
Miss Rehan—except that we are all waiting to see her as Rosalind. 





MUSICIANS AT CRICKET. 
a 

ROYAL COLLEGE OF MUSIC vy. ROYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC. 

The fifth annual cricket match between pupils of the above institutions 
took place at the Eton and Middlesex ground on Thursday last before a 
large company, and resulted in a win for the Royal Collegians by 13 runs. 
The win was chiefly due to Messrs. England, Thackwray, and Daniels, who 
batted and bowled very well. Among the losers, Messrs. Hyde, Gill, and 
Phillips deserve mention. The Royal College of Music have now won four 
matches, and the Royal Academy one. Scores—Royal College of Music, 
57; Royal Academy of Music, 44. 
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SARAH BERNHARDT. 
—_——@——. 
Lonpon, Wrpnespay, 25TH June, 1890. 


My Dear Mr. Fretpmovse,— 

Has it ever struck you that there is something sacred in our 
relationship to the great actors and actresses of our time? “ The 
last infirmity of noble minds,” the love of fame, cannot but be 
theirs; and is it not our duty to make their fame—shall I say 
immortal—in so far as our poor voices and pens can preserve it? 
As we look up to them, full of wonder and love, they give us, 
somewhat pathetically, this charge. They, so great, yet own their 
fame to the humblest of their hearers—as is the way with all great 
ones ; buat the peculiar pathos of the great actor’s fate is that he 
cannot but be ever hoping for some kindred greatness in a spec- 
tator, who, understanding his power, shall have the gift of making 
those who come after feel something of what that power was, 
Such a report is all that the finest actor can leave to the after- 
time: here is his poverty, where poet and painter are so rich,— 

Le peintre et le potte 
Laissent, en expirant, d’immortels héritiers 

says De Musset in the magnificent elegy which (as you know!) I 
am never weary of quoting. But the brief roll of our tragedians 
—Bevterton, Garrick, Edmund Kean, Mrs. Siddons—is it not 
made up of those whose goud fortune it has been to take captive 
the fancy of some genius capable of embalming their fame ina 
few unforgotten words? How much of the place held in our 
memories by Kean—the greatest of them all, there is little doubt— 
is due to Byron’s chance-phrase that to see his Othello was like 
“reading Shakespeare by flashes of lightning.” And Dodd, 
Palmer, Munden—where would their pleasant company be now 
but for Charles Lamb ? 

(Can you forgive me if, while I am supposed to be telling you 
all about Sarah Bernhardt, I forgot her for one moment in the 
imagining how delightful an essay Elia would have written—if he 
had only thought of it—on the future state of that rare brother- 
hood who are to us almost as the creations of his fancy? Cannot 
you picture the quaint corner of heaven he would have shown us, 
where these excellent creatures should sit knee to knee, cracking 
their airy jokes ?) 

Of all this the moral is that each of us who his had his hours 
of delight from Sarah Bernhardt, Ellen Terry, Henry Irving, 
Joseph Jefferson, in Phédre, Olivia, Mathias, Rip Van Winkle, 
owes it to those great artists to do for them as best he can that 
which they can never do for themselves: to make a picture of 
what they were which shall not fade away, like the lamplit scene, 
when the green curtain falls. 

How difficult it must be for the reader of another time to tell! 
from notices in newspapers and memoirs which were the players 
of higa genius, which the mere careful artists who knew their 
craft thoroughly, which even the clever tricksters. It is only the 
critic of genius who can make us know and feel these things: and 
then—even then, may he not sometimes, carried away by a lovely 
face or a voice of gold, may he not, like a lover, irradiate with his 
own poetry a lightless beauty, a soulless sound ? 

But when the universal voice, the “ divine commonsense ” of the 
many, agrees with the poet’s judgment, we may be pretty sure that 
it is a great actor of whom they tell. Every generation or so, it 
would seem, such an actor comes: and a fierce debate is always 
held throughout his life, whether he is or is not among the im- 
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mortals—whether he iay rank with the great one last gone by, 
whom perhaps the oldest of his critics may remember. 

With us, that last of the immortals was undoubtedly the great 
French actress Rachel, to whose supreme power many yet alive can 
bear witness. Nor have we any living artist more likely to be 
held her rival in the days that are to be than another French 
actress-—and another, by the way, of the great Jewish race—Sarah 
Bernhardt. 

I need not tell you that all who remember Rachel declare that 
Madame Bernhardt is not for one moment to be compared to ber. 
So De Musset scoffed at Pasca, who to Edward Fitzgerald seemed 
almost divine; so, no doubt, the survivors of the Garrick fever 
thought Kean by comparison an insignificant little fellow, however 
“terribly in earnest.” But if those who have seen the two-- 
though with different eves, the eyes of youth and age—cannot 
judge between them, how shall we, who have seen only one of 
them ? 

Not at all, I think; we must leave the judgment to our succes- 
sors. Let us only to the best of our ability tell them what our 
great actress is like, in our eyes. 

They will at least have this advantage over us: that they will not, 
as we do, know too much of her. We know, or have been told, that 
Madame Bernhardt sleeps in her coffin, horsewhips her quondam 
friends, is an excellent sculptor and an amateur of balloons; in a 
word, that she is the best advertised woman of an advertising age. 
All this gives us a bias against her, as we compare her with the 
silent woman whose austere and noble face looks at us from her 
picture onthe wall. Even so, doubtless, the Parisian of 1850 com- 
pared the living Rachel—heroine of a thousand well-forgotten 
paragraphs—with the Talma who was no more. 

Yet, as I look at the two faces, in photograph and engraving, IT 
cannot but own that there is more dignity, more grandeur in 
Rachel’s than in Bernhardt’s. The living actress is great in 
passion, in poetry such as the poetry of modern Paris; hers is 
hardly tragedy in the antique sense. It is not Shakespeare, and 
Aischylus far less ; but Victor Hugo “read by flashes of light- 
ning.” 

Of her voix dor, her incomparable mastery of the technique of 
the French school, I say nothing: these are necessary to her great- 
ness but do not constitute it. Her exquisite and simple pathos, 
in those scenes above all where coming death brings to a level the 
imperious Theodora and the reckless, girlish, lady of the camellias, 
is another matter: such a gift, in an actress of such passion and 
vigour, is to some of us her greatest charm. In“ L¢éna”—a poor play 
with a wonderful death scene—she seemed to say like Shelley “I 
could lie down like a tired child,” and so sigh, and die. 

Another simplicity she has, as compared at least with our 
strongest English actresses: that of method, in strong scenes, and 
in scenes of stage artifice where it is the wont of inferior artists to 
gain admiration for their ingenuity by making it apparent. And, 
thongh she will carry naturalism to its extreme—the naturalism 
which insists on our lowest possibilities to the exclusion of our 
highest—this is greatly the fault of her authors; while she has a 
merit hardly to be overrated—that if she is thus sometimes, in a 
sense, course in her art, she is never weak and (consequently) never 
violent. Hers is true power, equal to all demands. 

Yet, as you know, these qualities have led her, of late years 
especially, chiefly to the portraying of heroines such as Theodora, 

Fedora, the Tosca, Frou Frou, the Lady of the Camellias,—heroines 
whoure not in truth heroic. It was to most of us a surprise when 
we heard that she had chosen for her latest réle that of the simple, 
enthusiastic peasant girl of Domrémy—or the girl whom we had 





thought a simple enthusiast, for rumour soon told us that Madame 
Bernhardt was to treat Joan of Are as a study in hysteria, a 
hypnotic patient of the Charcot of the period. 

What is the truth? What has this nervous passionate actress 
made of a true heroine? Let me tell you in the words of a highly- 
intelligent man of letters, further removed than ourselves from the 
age of fossilisation, who thus writes to me, concerning Madame 
Bernhardt’s first night as Jeanne d’Arc at Her Majesty’s. 

“You want to know, my dear Ursan Movusz, what I thought 
of Sarah Bernhardt last night as Jeanne d’Arc. I could tell you in 
two words if I were not conscientious. I should say, Not much. 


' But, as you know, I am conscientious; and, which is better, I 


worship Sarah. I would go to see her—and I believe you would go 
with me—to hear her recite the alphabet ; go, just for the pleasure 
of hearing that wonderful voice, of flinging myself willingly into 
that strange magnetic atmosphere in which Sarah lives and moves. 
And 50, is it quite fair to say that I did not think much of her, 
because she took part in a play which does not play; in a queer 
incoherent series of tableaux vivants, accompanied by some of the 
music of M. Gounod? Assuredly not. I ought to say rather that 
I do not like the drama, or legend, or both, of M. Jules Barbier ; 
for assuredly a more inchoate, formless, uninteresting thing (that 
is the only name I can find for it ; it is not pretty, but it is appro- 
priately vague) I have never seen on the stage. There is just one 
scene which is dramatic—that which shows the peasant-girl 
in her home at Domrémy, and here Madame Bernhardt was superb. 
She had just that dreamy, exaltée air which I have always pictured 
as Joan’s; she was a visionary in whom one could believe, without 
certificates from curious doctors. But that was all. Through the 
rest of the play she walked almost mute ; sometimes she prays, 
sometimes she declaims a few lines—and does both with convincing 
fervour. So you see that I can’t answer any of your questions 
directly. There is only one chance for her to act, and she takes it. 
So when you ask me if Sarah Bernhardt is, in my opinion, an ideal 
Jeanne, I can’t answer. She might be, if there were in the piece 
anything that could fairly be called a title réle ; but there isn’t. 
There are some rather pretty pictures ; there is one dramatic scene ; 
and they burn her on the stage at the last—and when I saw her 
they burned her too realistically, for I heard the poor lady murmur 
‘ Rideau, rideau.’ Lam afraid that I said the same. 

“Are you advising our mutual friend—forgive me the vulgarism, 
which is Dickens’s, not mine—Mr. Fieldmouse, to come and see 
‘Jeanne D’Arc?’ I think he should come, not to see the play, 
but to see la Bernhardt. Ofcourse the theory is wicked and in- 
artistic; but still, Sarah is—well, Sarah! And she won’t be here 
next year!” 

So I have given you two criticisms in one, of the great Sarah 
Bernhardt ; and will, for this occasion only, subscribe myself 

Your doubleheaded, 
Mus 1n URBeE. 





THE HIGHEST FUNCTION OF STAGE SCENERY. 
ne 

“The highest function of stage scenery,” says Sydney Chidley, in the 
New York “ Dramatic Mirror,” “is the just interpretation of the locality of 
a drama, a function too often lost sight of in the desire for mere decoration. 
The distinction is important ; neglect of it has led many thoughtful friends 
of the stage to believe that scenery is of secondary importance, that it 
should be a mere background to the actor's figure, or that it may even be 
dispensed with. The critics who sit upon the French strapontins 
nurse the notion that scenic painting should be restricted to a 
neutral suggestion of locality, which shall not intrude itself upon 
the spectator’s eye ; an opinion the more remarkable as the 
scenic artists of France have shown great natural aptitude for stage 
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arrangement. When,the advocates of such views are examined, it usually 
appears that the idea is based upon a belief that scenery was not in use at 
the epoch of the great dramatists of the Christian era as distinguished 
from the Greek and Roman periods. They beg a conclusion without due 
premises ; they imagine the omission arose from the mature judgment of 
those playwrights ; they assume that the taste of the times was more atten- 
tive to the poetry and dramatic action. Such reasoning is false in form ; it 
is an instance of a deduction from a single premise where a conclusion can 
only be reached bya sorites. The elements affecting the question are far 
too numerous and complicated for any one to be selected as the basis of an 
axiom or as a safe guide to practice. To arrive at a fair understanding of the 
sororial relations of scenery and the drama when such high priests as Shakes- 
peare, Ben Jonson, Molidre, and Lope de Vega were appearing upon the hori- 
zon, the religious, political and financial state of society must not be overlooked. 
Cicero was of the opinion that all the arts of mankind have somewhat of a 
common bond and almost possess a relationship among themselves. That 
opinion has a basis of scientific truth; a consideration of its scope may aid 
us. While some of the theatrical alumni would make acting paramount, 
many English dramatists, managers, and critics think that the more bril- 
liant the spectacle the more it assists the actor. Moreover, the public, 
which pays large prices for theatrical performances, expects the sister arts 
of music and painting to be served up with it. All three are necessary for 
perfect and poetic rendition of the drama; they appeal to the highest of 
the human senses. Their mutual sympathy always raises the tension of the 
faculties. Was ever a suggestion made that the music in a theatre could 
be too exquisite * Instinctive sense repels the notion. Why suggest it 
in the case of painting ? It is said the actor is reduced by it toa secondary 
importance. Then it is clear the actor is less the master of his art than 
the painter, although he possesses infinitely greater advantages. ‘The 
painter appeals to the eye and understanding, but with the last touch 
of the brnsh the limit of his influence is fixed. The actor has his 
personal magnetism, his voice, his action, his gestures, the sentiments of 
his author, and all the mental machinery by which the emotions of men 
are swayed. If with such tools in his hands he allows the 
inanimate canvas to outweigh him it is his shame. The sisterhood of the 
arts is most visible in a stage representation. Without the local scenic 
representation the work of the actor is reduced to elocutionary recital ; 
with it “the mirror is held up to nature.” If, then, these arts cannot be 
parted without serious detriment to the primary art of histrionism ; if 
scenery reflects upon the drama as an aid to its effect, what excuse is there 
for stopping short of the highest excellence ? To deliberately refrain from 
perfection is contrary to every modern idea of progress. When it is con- 
sidered that the scene painter’s art involves the very highest and most 
widely scientific principles it is wrong to propose fetters for it; it is fettered 
more than enough by its commercial conditions. 





THE DRAMATISTS. 
——_-——_——. 


XXXIX.—ALFIERI. 


This tragedy is generally allowed to be the finest of Alfieri’s works. 
Even Schlegel, his severest critic, says that “ this piece is favourably dis- 
tinguished from the rest by a certain Oriental splendour, and the lyrical 
sublimity in which the troubled mind of Saul gives utterance to itself.’’ 

There is, indeed, great vigour in many of its scenes, especially when one 
considers that the author hampered himself with all the absurd rules which 
the French dramatists had taught their audiences to think “ classical.” 
Like most of his tragedies, it has but half-a-dozen characters to fill its five 
acts; there is no change of scene, and its story is comprised within four- 
and-twenty hours or less; its leading incidents—as deaths and battles— 
take place off the stage, which condescends to nothing more animated than 
the interchange of long and stately speeches. ‘Thus restrained, it is 
wonderful that Alfieri got so much that was picturesque, so much that was 
human, into his plays. 

The scene of “ Saul” is the camp of the Israelites in Gilboa. They are 
preparing to fight the Philistines, but with little hope, as their great leader 
David has had to flee for his life from the mad old king. 

The play begins with the stealthy return of the fugitive to his people’s 
camp. Near the Royal tent he meets Jonathan, his friend, who tells him 
that the anger of Saul still endures, and is formented by the malicious 
Abner, David’s rival. 

The young hero declares his resolution, to fight for his country in spite 





“ Saub.” 








of his King’s ingratitude, and then to give himself up, to be punished as 
Saul wills. He eagerly asks for news of his wife, Jonathan’s sister, 
Michal: who thereupon—by one of the happy coincidences of the classical 
drama—comes in. David, after hiding for a moment, embraces her; and 
with a fine scene between husband and wife the first Act ends—Jonathan 
and Michal promising to try to prepare the way for David's return to their 
father Saul. 

Then we see Saul himself, aged and broken down, bewailing to Abner his 
past greatness and his enfeebled mind, and telling him of a prophetic 
dream which has foretold the accession of David to the throne. Abner 
attributes all the royal troubles to David: whose part is promptly taken 
by Jonathan and Michal, who come in, indignant with the flatterer who 
tries to stand between them and their father. 

Then David comes himself, and humbly begs to be allowed to fight for 
Israel. The King wavers; and when Abner revives the old slanders—of 
plots against Saul’s throne and life—David shows the piece cut off the 
King’s robe in the cave at En-gedi, when he lay asleep, at his wronged 
servant’s mercy. Then Saul acknowledges his error, and bids David to 
lead the Israelitish host in the morning’s battle. 

In Act III., after a scene in which David modestly and generously gives 
up the chief command to Abner, Michal tells her husband that Saul, once 
more the prey of the evil spirit, is raging against him. The King comes, 
mad, with Jonathan ; but David, singing to him as of old, charms him to 
quiet for a while. But, as David chants of battle, Saul breaks forth once 
more, and furiously rushes at him. David escapes, however, while Michal 
and Jonathan restrain their father. 

In the fourth act Saul tells his son of his conflicting love and hate for 
David; Abner declares that his rival has disappeared as the hour of 
battle came ; and Abimelech, the priest who gave David the sword from 
the tabernacle, comes and boldly confronts the King. After a vigorous 
struggle between the two proud men, the earthly and spiritual rulers, 
Saul’s fit comes on, and he dooms the priest to instant death; and, fearing 
treachery from David, alters the whole arrangement of the battle. 

In Act V. husband and wife part. She begs to come with him, but he 
will not expose her to the hardships of his flight. 

He goes. The distant battle is heard, and Saul rushes in, followed, in 
his fancy, by the spectres of those whom he has slain; the shade of 
Abimelech, “ reeking with new blood,” cries to him “ Die! die!” and the 
unhappy King shrieks only for mercy upon his children. 

Then he calls for spear and shield, that he may plunge into the battle ; 
but the battle is over. Abner and a few fugitives come in to announce the 
victory of the Philistines. The King’s sons are slain: he feels that the 
end iscome. He will not flee, but bids Abner to take his daughter to a 
place of safety ; and as the enemy approach the brave woman is dragged 
away. 

Saul is left alone ; children, servants, all are gone. ‘“ Inexorable God,” 
he asks, “Is Thy retributory wrath appeased?’ He has but one faithful 
friend beside him in his extremity ; and “as he falls transfixed on his own 
sword, the victorious Philistines come up to him in a crowd with blazing 
torches and bloody swords. While they rush with loud cries to Saul the 
curtain falls. 








—=— 


NOTES AND NEWS. 
—__@—_——- 

Another rather quiet week for the English drama has to be chronicled, 
as the production of one more adaptation of French farce can hardly be 
reckoned as an event of the first importance: some unkind critics would 
hardly even class it as of the second. But of the drama non-English, the 
drama off the stage, and the drama of the matinée—which is quite a species 
by itself—much might be said, were it worth the saying. There is, to begin 
with, Madame Bernhardt—who is, if not a host, at least a column in herself 
(to any well-regulated journal). There are Mr. Irving and Miss Terry 
making their début as London “ readers.” There are the Daly Company in 
“Nancy and Co.,” an always welcome entertainment. And, finally, there 
are new matinée-plays by Dr. Dabbs and Mr. Dubourg, Mrs. Hugh Bell, and 

Mr. Calmour—the last on Friday, too late for notice this week. 

* * 
€ 

Next week is to see five performances of a new play about Russia, called 
“Vera,” at the Globe Theatre ; the début of a young lady, also not uncon- 
nected with Russia—one Miss Ivanowa—in Dean Milman’s tedious 
“ Fazio,” at the Strand; the “ Marlowe Memorial Performance’’ at the 
Shaftesbury ; and a performance of Dr. Todhunter’s “ Sicilian Idyl ’—late 
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of Bedford Park. All these are morning performances in the afternoon ; 
in other words—though we have not the slightest wish to be unkind, and 
use the word in a purely Pickwickian sense—they are matinées. 

*,* 


A propos of the comparison between Rachel and Sarah Bernhardt in our 
article on the latter great actress, was the curious resemblance to a snake 
which Wendell Holmes pointed out in Kachel publicly noticed, or confirmed by 
He said (in ‘Elsie Venner,’”’ naturally), “ Some women 
unquestionably suggest the image of serpents, men rarely or never. I have 
heen struck, like many others, with the ophidian head and eye of the 


other critics ? 


famous Rachel.” 
79 

The faculty of reading the thoughts of others must be so valuable in 
business that it seems a pity to waste it in going about looking for 
pins, of which you can get whole rows for a farthing. So evidently 
thinks Mr. Alfred lately issued a very hand- 
some prospectus, which tells us how he is going henceforth to manage 
not only his business but that of everyone who entertains, 
“thoughtreads,” whistles, makes night hideous with a banjo or other 
instrument of torture, or is in any way requisite to the wealthy Hans 
Breitmanns who devote this season of the year to giving “barties”’ to 
As Mr. Capper is always entertaining himself—the 


Capper, who has 


own 


their fellow men. 
expression is a little double-edged, but you know what we mean—and as 
he knows the size, acoustics, and holding capacity of every lecture-hall in 
the United Kingdom (poor fellow), he ought to be able to “ give pounds ” to 
And, as he is the most generous 
retaining, of course, a proper per- 


any organiser of entertainments going. 
of men, we have no doubt that he will 
centaye for himself. 
** 
The “ Daily News” hints, and hints pretty clearly, that the “ M. Ellis 
Smith,” who is going to produce a play on a Russian subject, entitled 
* Vora,” 
do the 


wrong. 


next week, is no other than one Oscar Wilde, who was going to 
very same thing some years ago. ‘The ‘ Daily News” is surely 
We have all written plays; but that particular Oscar Wilde is 
much too shrewd a fellow to produce one. There is only one thing that 
gives countenance to the idea, the ingenious lifelikeness of the pseudonym 
Klis Smith.’? ‘There must be M. Ellis Smiths in the world; it 
would not be complete without them. If they did not exist we should 


to invent them. And yet—we don’t know. 


ae 
be obliged—as Napoleon said 
Do you quite like that Smith? It is a shade too obvious—unless this againisa 
Even then, however, it is not equal to 
When he wanted to parody himself he did it 
That was genius. (We should 
But this, we fear, 


truly Wildian refinement of subtlety. 
Mr. Gilbert’s pseudonym. 
under the name of F. Latour 'Tomline. 
like to say that “M. Ellis Smith” is only in-genious. 
would be a jest—a worldly, carnal jest—and we know not what the Editor 
would say.) 


% % 
* 


Fancy Mrs. Erving Winslow going and reading five acts of Ibsen at the 
Haymarket Theatre, on a fine afternoon in June, merely to show that the 
British critic was so poora thing that he could not refrain from a joke 
But he did. Ha ha, Mrs. E. 
and all our reverence for the great Norwegian shall 
not betray us into so mean a quip: amply though our slumber on that 
Dear, dear, what a fine day it was, too! 


about “ Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup!” 
W., we defy you! 


sunny afternoon would justify it. 


But we can suffer and be strong. Go on, ma’am: dash into “ Ghosts,” 
wake the echoes of the pit-circle with “A Wild Duck,” knock large holes 
we will not come to hear you, but we will steadily 


We know our Words- 


out of  Rosmersholm ” 
refrain from any allusion to your great ancestress. 
worth, and all his methods of producing sleep 

A flock of sheep, that leisurely pass by, 

One after one ; the sound of rain, and bees 

Murmuring ; the fall of rivers, winds, and seas, 

Smooth fields, white sheets of water, and pure sky— 
are infinitely pleasanter, if (as we must in candour own) less terribly 
effectual than any known to your family. 


* * 
* 


“Itisn’t so much what you say as the way you say it, my boy,” was a 


maxim of a comedian wetl-beloved by the last generation of playgoers ; and 
“Nancy and Company,” 
although a better play than “Casting the Boomerang,” is neither very 
much above nor very much below the average successful farcical comedy we 


the remark applies to Mr. Daly’s company. 





are accustomed to; but it is not often we see parts so evenly cast, or a 
company whose members play so well together, and who are apparently 
so utterly unconscious of saying funny things, or being in funny 
situations. The play was a great favourite when the company 
first played it in London some time ago, but from the enthusiasm with 
which it was received on Tuesday evening it might have been a 
brand - new piece produced for the first time. Perhaps the great 
charm was the thorough naturalness—the art of concealing art— 
which they have attained. Mr. James Lewis's portrait of Ebenezer 
Griffing, an cld gentleman who prides himself on his caution, was 
simply perfect ; and equally life-like was the O’Kiefe of Mr. John Drew, 
the literary man who gets into all scrts of trouble by becoming 
joint-author of a play with a strange lady. Indeed all the parts 
could scarcely have been better played. Miss Ada Rehan as Nancy 
Brasher—a lady who writes and produces a play unknown to her husband— 
was, not seen to so great advantage as in some other pieces. She has little 
to do in the first part of the play, but her genius asserts itself in the third 
and fourth acts, and her beautiful voice seems to fill the large theatre 
without the slightest effort. 
*,* 

A matinée was given on Tuesday at the Avenue in aid of the Rahere 
Working Men and Boys’ Club. The programme was a mixed one. There 
was a rather melancholy new one-act play by Dr. Dobbs, entitled 
“ Punchinello,”’ which was well played by Mr. W. H. Vernon, Mr. Webster, 
and Miss E. Robins ; but it is not a pleasant thing to watch the last stages 
of consumption, however accurately they may be depicted from a medical 
point of view. There was also another one-act play by Mr. Dubourg, 
entitled “Art and Love,” in which Miss Wallis played admirably the 
part of an actress who has left the stage and married into a rich family 
belonging to the strictest sect of the Pharisees, but who pines for the old life, 
and finally returns to it to save her husband from ruin. Mr. Arthur 
Stirling was also excellent as an old actor, and Mr. Herberte Basing played 
the snobbish husband. The little comedy is pretty but rather too “ talky.” 
Mr. Arthur Cecil delighted the audience with some extracts from the opera 
of “ Pickwick ;” Miss Genevieve Ward acted an amusing monologue by Mrs. 
Hugh Bell; Miss Vera Beringer recited—by the way, whata pity it is that 
this clever little lady cannot be taught to pronounce the letter R; and Miss 
Clara Jecks and Mr. Lionel Rignold caused great laughter in the old 
fuvourite, “ Stage Struck.” We are afraid, from the scanty appearance of 
the house, that the charity did not derive as much benefit as it should have 
done with so attractive a bill. 

** 

Mr. Louis N. Parker’s pastoral comedy, entitled “ Love-in-a-mist, a Mid- 
summer Masque,” with original musie by the author, is to be produced next 
week at Birmingham by Mr. Ben Greet’s company of “ Woodland Players.” 


* * 
* 


The long-promised recital of ‘‘ Macbeth” by Mr. Irving and Miss Terry 
came off under Mr. Vert’s management in St. James’s Hall on Wednes- 
day afternoon. Of course there was a crowd; of course the crowd 
was enthusiastic; and of course (for we must have the “ proverbial 
three courses’) their enthusiasm was justified. Had our Mr. “Mus 
in Urbe” been alive when ‘“ Macbeth’? was being played at the 
Lyceum he would have had excuse for indulging in reminiscences 
and comparisons of the recital with the stage-performance. As things are 
he is not allowed to do so. It is sufficient to say that the interesting 
experiment provided the audience with much to think about. Mr. Irving’s 
views of the play have been often enough discussed; but a better 
opportunity has never been granted to the student of seeing and 
analysing the great actor’s conception with such completeness as is possible 
We do not propose to 
is right or 


when the play is given without scenery or costume. 
join in the argument or decide whether Mr. Irving 
wrong. At any rate, his view is admirably consistent, and he put it forward 
with great plainness on Wednesday. If he were a beginner we should 
praise him very highly, selecting as specially noteworthy instances of 
power the scene in which Macduff hears of the death of his wife and chil- 
dren and the whole scene after the King’s murder, as well as the requisite 
grace with which the polite speeches are exchanged when the King 
becomes Macbeth’s guest. But nobody needs to be told how well Mr. 
Irving did these things; nor with what natural, unforced, and yet powerful 
elocution, with what beauty of tone Miss Terry delivered the speeches of 
Lady Macbeth. But, being of a susceptible nature, we are bound to remark 
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on the impression of plastic beauty made by her as in her white gown she 
towered above the pulpit, or in endlessly varied and graceful attitudes she 
sat aside while Mr. Irving was reading the scenes in which she was not 
engaged. So it will be seen that we liked the whole proceeding immensely ; 
and not least did we like the excellent bard which, under Mr. Meredith 
Ball’s guidance, played selections from Sir Arthur Sullivan’s music. 





MUSIC IN SOCIETY. 
—_—@—_——. 

A. brilliant musical party was given on Monday night by an American 
lady, Mrs. Bonynge, at her beautiful house, 42, Prince’s Gate. When one 
finds such names as those of Madame Albani and Mr. and Mrs. Henschel 
on the programme one knows that a “ good time” is assured, whatever 
else may happen. Mdme. Albani was at her best in the popular “ Caro 
nome ” from Rigoletto, in a charming air, “ La mia picirella,” by Gomez 
and in Tosti’s well known “At the Convent Gate.” These songs were 
pleasantly varied by solos and duets sung with true musicianly feeling and 
finish by Mr. and Mrs. Henschel, Boieldieu’s duet, “ Les voitures versées ” 
being given by the talented couple with much brio at the close 
of the evening. The concert opened with two quaint and pretty old 
pieces, an “ Adante” and “ Menuet ” by Milandre, very well played on the 
Viola d’Amore by Monsieur van Waefelghem, who also gave the ever 
welcome “ Plaisir d’Amour,” by Martini, on the violin; Mr. Ben Davis 
sang M. Blumenthal’s charming “ Evening Song,” and Clay’s “I'll sing 
thee songs of Araby,” both of which were highly appreciated; and the 
ever-green and ever-useful Mr. Ganz was “ at the pianoforte.’ As for the 
audience, if was enormous, and included most of the fashionables, begin- 
ning with Prince and Princess Malcolm Khan, Lady Spencer, Lord and 
Lady Lathom, Lady Suffield, Lady Henry Gordon Lennox, Lord Henry 
Fitzgerald, Lady Winifred Gardner, Lady Caroline Madden and Miss 
Madden, Lord Crofton, Lady Lindsey and Lady Mary Bertie, Lady Decies, 
Lady Antrobus and hosts of others besides a large contingent of the fair 


country-women of the hostess. 
* * 
* 


From a purely artistic point of view one of the most interesting musical 
“ At Home” of the week was that given by Mrs. Leslie Stephen at Hyde 
Park Gate on Friday evening. It is not given to us often to hear ina 
London drawing room a “ dramatic soprano”’ who has sung in “ Parsifal” 
at Bayreuth ; but this was the attraction at Mrs. Leslie Stephen’s party. 
The young singer, Miss Carrie Pringle, is half German—half Scotch, and 
therefore sings with equal ease in English and in German. Peculiar interest 
attaches to Miss Pringle from the fact that she sang with the master 
himself at Bayreuth shortly before his death, and that she learnt music 
both from him and Liszt. Miss Pringle’s singing on this occasion of 
“ Elizabeth’s Prayer” from “ Tannhbiiuser” and of “Elsa’s reproof to 
Ortrud,” from “ Lohengrin,” showed at once her thorough comprehension 
of, and deep sympathy with the spirit as well as the letter of the 
music ; but her dramatic method could only be properly appreciated 
in a theatre or public concert hall. Nevertheless it was a great treat 
to hear such a fine rendering of these two wonderful execrpts 
as well as of some other good German songs more attractive 
perhaps to a drawing-room audience. Miss Pringle sang with real 
artistic feeling Lassen’s two charming songs, “ Ich wandle unter Blumen” 
and “ Mit deinen blauen Augen,” and Spohr’s “ Rose softly blooming,” as 
well as the “ Serenata Valacca”’ by Braga, in which she was accompanied 
on the violoncello by Mr. Methenburg, a clever amateur. Another 
very pleasing singer at this party was Mrs. Legge, a pupil of Stock- 
hausen’s, who sang “ Nur wer die Sehnsucht kennt” in very good style, 
accompanied by Miss R. Lushington, a well-known and accomplished 
amateur pianist. A young Belgian lady, Mdlle. Louise Merck, also appeared 
in London for the first time at Mrs. Leslie Stephen’s, and played Schu- 
mann’s “Romance” and “In der Nacht” with great refinement and 
charm. Altogether the music at this “At Home” was unusually artistic, 
and much enjoyed by a large number of people well-known in literary and 
musical circles. 

** 

Another unusually interesting “ music” was given on Tuesday afternoon 
at a very artistic house in South Kensington. A feature of this pleasant 
entertainment was the first appearance in London of several young Amer- 








ican and Australian artists. One of the former—Miss Willard, a very 
young and beautiful girl—sang a “ Nightingale Song” with quite remark- 
able purity of voice and freshness of manner. With a little more finish, 
which good European teaching will soon give her, Miss Willard should 
make a “sensation” presently. Miss White, another American lady, sang 
two songs of Jansen’s in admirable style; and Miss Bethel, a young 
Australian lady, gave “When the heart is young” with much feeling. 
These young, pure voices were very refreshing, and the slightly foreign pro- 
nunciation had something piquant and rather pleasing to the ear. Very 
interesting and enjoyable too was the remarkable and masterly pianoforte 
playing of Madame Madeline Schiller, who is rapidly becoming a great 
favourite in society, as much perhaps for her refined and charming 
personality as well as for her exquisite art. At this party she played 
Tausing’s dis-arrangement of Weber's L’invitation a la valse” with con- 
summate skill, but her rendering of Liszt’s fascinating and most difficult 
“ Gondoliera” was an even greater triumph of finished technique and 
poetical style. It produced an outburst of enthusiasm such as is not often 
seen in the haunts of well-bred and cultured society. 





ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA. 
———-_~p>—_—_—-- 


It would have been interesting if, on Monday night when the curtain 
fell on the pantomimic red fire in which Meyerbeer's “ Prophite ” expired, 
it had been possible to know the impression created by the opera on those 
in the audience who had not seen it before. There was plenty of 
applause, it is true; but the superb performance of M. Jean de Reszke, as 
the hypocritic hero, and that, not less artistic, of Mdlle. Richard as Fidés, 
were amply suflicient to account for the popular enthusiasm. It 
is scarcely probable that, were the opinions of the audience 
analysed, it would be found that any large proportion of it was inclined to 
call the “ Prophéte ” a great or noble opera. It touches with such persis- 
tent alternation the varying degrees of good and bad that he would be a 
rash man who should attempt to appraise it in a single word. 'To say that 
an opera is bad which contains such supremely beautiful things 
as the romance for the two women in the first act, and the 
benediction in the second, or so magnificently dramatic an 
episode as the coronation scene, would be unjust. But it is always 
equally hard to overlook the wretched conventionality with which 
Meyerbeer has treated the situation m the early part of the second act, 
which, instead of being—as it might so easily have been in his hands— 
terribly powerful, is irritatingly weak and disappointing ; and it is not less 
unfortunate that the whole should end with so vulgar and ineffective a 
scene as is the last. We shall not enter here upon psychological questions 
suggested by this more perhaps than by any other work from the same pen ; 
that a man who could scale such dazzling heights of power could also— 
whether from will or weakness is also beside the present purpose—descend 
to such depths of musical degradation is text for a longer sermon than 
can here be preached. Having said that he who, seeing “ Le Prophéte ” 
for the first time, wishes to retain a pleasant memory of it should go 
away from its performance after the first scene of the last act—we pass on 
to record a generally admirable performance on Monday. That M. Jean 
de Reszke was in a double sense the hero of the evening has already been 
hinted at. The spiritual elevation of his bearing and acting, the breadth 
and vigour of his declamation in the coronation scene were well 
matched by the mental agony revealed in the second act, when 
he is called upon to make the choice between his mother and his bride. 
The impersonation, in a word, is one of the strongest in the great tenor’s 
répertoire. And the Fides of Mdlle. Richard is a not less noble and con- 
vincing thing. She acted and sang with the greatest dignity, and her 
pathetic appeals to her son in the fourth act, and the terror-sticken tones 
in which she finally perjures herself were wonderfully sincere. The Bertha 
of Miss Nuovina was not equaily commendable. Vocally her performance 
was marred by an unusually prominent vibrato, although dramatically she 
was adequate. The music of the three Anabaptists was sung by MM. 
Edouard de Reszke, Montariol, and Miranda respectively, the first 
naturally achieving the most marked success. M. Cobalet was a useful 
Oberthal, and Mr. Mancinelli was the conductor of a performance of which 
the orchestral excellence was not the least impressive feature. It may be 
readily believed that the Coronation Scene was mounted by Mr. Harris 
with great magnificence, but the Skating Ballet has certainly been treated 
more effectively on the London stage. 
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OT a “Aart . 
Che Organ orld. 
ORGAN MUSIC. 
> — 

If three musical amateurs were asked to give a definition of “Organ 
Music ” it is highly probable that as many opinions, diametrically opposed to 
each other, would be forthcoming. Nor is this surprising: At one time the 
simple answer “ sacred music” would have sufficed ; but now this term, about 
which there always hovered a mistlike vagueness, must be acknowledged 
no longer adequate, even in its most elastic sense, to describe the extremely 
varied styles of music now commonly heard from the organ, bdth in church 


, 


and concert room. To judge by some programmes of organ recitals it 
would seem doubtful if many even of the performers themselves could supply 
a definition. With many players it would seem to he accepted that “ any- 
thing’’ can be played on the organ, and that whatever pleases a congregation 
or audience most is the best thing to play. Obviously such opinions are not 
those of the true artist, but they contain that modicum of truth which 
provides an otherwise false statement with vitality, and gives it sufficient 
power to mislead the superficial majority. here is all the differ- 
cence in the world between the performer who plays to please his audience 
and he who pleases his audience by his playing. The former will play 
“anything” in the same spirit as the slave who obeys his master; the 
latter is an artist who, like the ancient magicians in olden days, sub- 
dues the willing and unwilling by the power of his knowledge and his 
skill. 

New productions are frequently spoken of as “ containing the elements 
of popularity,” a convenient phrase, flattering alike to the writer and per- 
former, but about as vague a collection of words as it is possible to place 
together ; for even in most successful productions the “ elements of popu- 


larity ’’ are generally an inscrutable mystery. There are, however, 
three principles in music which may be accepted as the basis of popu- 
larity, because they appeal to the simplest and primary instincts 
of our nature. These principles are rhythm, tune, i.e., form in its 
primary state, and intensity of sound. Now the organ possesses 
the capability of enforcing these three elements to a remarkable degree. 
The sudden production of its tone, the equal power of each note struck, 
and the sonority of some of its sounds, all incline to accentuate rhythmical 
division and enforce sequential beats. ‘The unbending nature of its tonal 
gradations emphasizes the simplest forms of melody, while its mechanism 
permits the performer to bring out such melody with peculiar dis- 
tinctness. Finally, its intensity and richness of tone, important factors 
in the music of to-day, are unsurpassed by any single instrument. 

This being so, and these powers, by perfected mechanical device, being 
capable of manipulation by the mere tyro in organ playing, it is easy to see 
how the organ, more than any other instrument, is liable to become abused 
and made the medium of ignorant and vulgar display. The same capa- 
bility which enables the performer to enforce the rhythm and grandeur of 
the solemn march, can with equal facility be made to emphasize the rhythm 
of the polka; and the grandest tones can be called forth to illustrate 
the most feeble and commonplace theme. ‘The ignorant performer 
does not perceive the ludicrous effect arising from the juxtaposition 
of grandeur and weakness, and the ordinary listener luxuriates in the 
mere richness and intensity of tone, which, like the amiable flow of the 
music, make no demands on his intellectual faculties. On the other 
hand the experienced and artistic player seeks for music in which appro- 
priate material is combined with a style which will bring into prominence 
the peculiar powers the organ possesses. Of this music it must be ad- 
mitted the supply is not large, for the organ calls chiefly for the “ great ”’ 
and “ grand” both in thematic design and treatment, and organ composers 
in this style are few. But organists who love their instrument, and who 
would make it the means of impressing noble and elevating ideas, would do 
well to always keep in mind wherein lies its chief strength, and to remem- 
ber that the music most effective on the organ is that of which the rhythm 
is well marked, the melodies simple and symmetrical, and which demands 
rich and powerful intensity of tone. 





NOTES. 
-—_- p> 
The annual festival service of the Knights of St. John of Jerusalem was 
celebrated in the Chapel Royal, Savoy, on Tuesday last, when there was a 





large attendance of the members of this ancient society. ‘The sermon was 
preached by the Bishop of Ely. vo 
* 

The “ Elijah ” will be performed at St. Peter’s, Eaton-square, 8.W., on 
Friday next at 8 p.m. There will be a full professional orchestra, and the 
chorus will be composed of the members of the three parochial church 
choirs, conducted by Mr. W. de Manby Sergison. 








“ST. PAUL” AT THE CRYSTAL PALACE. 
a nn 


The casual amateur would possibly think it somewhat late in the day 
were he asked to revise, or at least to reconsider, his opinions of Mendels- 
sohn's oratorio, “ St. Paul,” for he is accustomed to regard it as the third 
persona in that trinity of greatness which to him is represented by the 
“Elijah” and the “Lieder ohne Worte,” which seem to be generally 
accepted as the greatest works of the master. He is wont to express 
astonishment that it is not heard more frequently ; and he therefore seized 
the opportunity afforded him on Saturday last of hearing it performed 
“on Festival scale” at the Crystal Palace, whither he flocked in 
his thousands. He was certainly right to go, for, with Mr. Manns as con- 
ductor, a uniquely striking performance was assured. But his judgment 
cannot, we fear, be ratified by the thoughtful, who may, indeed, discover 
in the fact of which the said casual amateur complains, a sound, if 
conscious, verdict on the work. We do not feel called upon to rehearse 
the history of “ St. Paul,” but it may be permissible to recall the fact that 
it was heard for the first time at Diisseldorf on May 22nd, 1836, Mendels- 
sohn himself conducting. We recur to this familiar fact because an 
account of the performarce by Klingemann was then given in the pages 
of “Tue Musica, Worup,” from which we are justified in quoting 
for purposes of present criticism. In that article appears the following 
passage :— 

“The style in which it is executed it would be almost impossible to define. 
No comparison with known models could assist us, for the work has created 
its own style, in the pure expression of nature and truth. A style without 
effort; without aiming at showy effects; without straining invention for 
striking out unheard of harmonies, or over-loading the orchestra with noise 
and brass. The subject itself (the great theme of the text) is irresistibly, 
and yet quietly brought home to our minds. Therefore, the whole hears 
the stamp of calm grandeur and pure beauty: Hence, it is always healthy 
in character; never difficult or complicated, but always flowing, clear, and 
intelligible. The mastery over all the means is unequalled ; none, either in 
the combinations of harmony, or in instrumental effect, are excluded, but 
they are used sparingly, only as the situation requires, and as means to a 
higher end. And thus the composer could give himself fully and freely up 
to the design of his work, which is now so vivid and transparent, that we 
lose sight of everything belonging to science, study, and means; and the 
artist’s pure and beautiful conception in its genuine vigour and freshness, 
is conveyed direct to the mind of the hearer.” 

At this distance of time it is surely not improper for us to say 
that in many points the criticism of our predecessor is admirably lucid 
and cogent, and to accept it, with certain reservations, as our own. 
The reservations are such as must be made by those who have 
come to regard dramatic fitness as an essential quality in works 
professing to be dramatic; who hold that a composer, undertaking to 
set a dramatic libretto must see that his music is not merely beautiful qué 
music, but corresponds in significance to the story. This, #1 our opinion, 
Mendelssohn has failed to do. From the musical point of view there is 
much in “St. Paul” that is absolutely beautiful; admirably-written 
choruses, melodious solos, and masterly orchestration ; and therewith a 
frequently recurring absence of ideas in the poetic sense, and a 
great want of definite characterisation and contrast. Exceptions 
there are, of course—such as the lovely tenor cavatina, the soprano air 
“ Jerusalem,” and some of the more popular choral numbers ; these stand 
out with emphasis, and indeed serve only to reveal the level mediocrity of 
the rest. We have written the word—mediocrity ; let itstand. In record- 
ing thus frankly the impression made by the work—then heard, be it 
remembered, under unusually favourable conditions—on modern listeners we 
shall incur, doubtless, the condemnation of many, who will charge us with 
fanaticism and other such dreadful things. But the point we desire to 
insist on—leaving aside the fact that the charge of vagueness is not new 
against Mendelssohn—is that in his best moments he is not vague. The 
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“ Elijah,” the “Scotch” symphony, the “ Hebrides” overture show no 
trace of that indefiniteness which superficial critics so often tell us is 
inseparable from all music. ‘St. Paul” is vague, and therefore it is dull. 

There is no need to pursue the question farther, or to enter upon a dis- 
cussion of how far “ St. Paul,’’ whatever its merits or faults, is suitable to 
performance on the Handel orchestra of the Crystal Palace. The only 
fact remaining for notice is that that performance was, of its kind, superb. 
The principal soloists were Madame Albani, Madame Patey, Mr. Lloyd, 
and Mr. Watkin Mills, who achieved customary success; while assistance 
was given by Mr. Robert Grice and Mr. Robert Bailey, who were not 
unworthy of association with their distinguished colleagues. The chorus 
and orchestra were as impressive as usual, no little effect being added to 
some of the chorales by the inclusion of a special choir of five hundred 
boys. All of which is but another way of restating the fact that the per- 
formance was in every way a success. 








FOREIGN NOTES. 
——— 


Two new operas, “ Der faule Hans” (Idle Hans) and “ Wem die Krone ?” 
(Which shall have the Crown ?) were bréught out at Weimar on June 8th. 
The author, Alex. Ritter, isa relative of Wagner, and a strong champion 
of the Wagnerite cause. It is therefore only natural that he should 
write his own libretti. Both are one-act pieces, but on such an unusual 
scale that together, their performance takes a long evening. Neither is 
there anything comic about them, as might be inferred from the title of the 
first. On the contrary, they are rather decidedly didactic, and a certain 
patriotic symbolism seems to lie at the foundation of both of them. The 
music is said to be of very remarkable merit, and to have produced a very 
powerful impression. The composer, who is by no means a young man, 
was present at the performance, but left the conducting of his works to 
Herr Richard Strauss, who acquitted himself with conspicuous ability. 

** 
* 


The late Director of the Dresden Conservatorium, Dr. H. Pudor, just 
before he was compelled to quit his post, had actually arranged the 
purchase of Oesterlein’s Richard-Wagner Museum at Vienna for the benefit 
of the institution: but the transaction has now fallen through, it is to be 
feared, with some pecuniary loss to the enterprising ex-Director. 


* * 
* 


The pupils of the operatic class at the Raff-Conservatorium at Frankfort 
have just given a performance of Mozart’s “ Le Nozze” at Homburg, with 
the aid of the orchestra of the Kurhaus. The performance, which is said to 
have been far superior to what might reasonably be expected from 
students, was in aid of a fund for erecting a memorial to the late Emperor 
Friedrich, and a large sum was realised. 

** 

An edition of the collected poetical works of Peter Cornelius, the com- 
poser of “ The Barber of Bagdad ”’ and other excellent productions, bas just 
been published, with an interesting biographical and critical introduction 
by Prof. Adolf Stern. That Cornelius was a poet quite as much as a 
musician was known before to a few, but is now clearly proved before the 
world at large. 

+ * 

Pan Franz Ondricek, the famous violinist, who has been making a long 
and very successful tour through Poland, Roumania, Servia, Turkey, the 
Caucasus and Russia, has returned home. Next season he will travel 
through Austria, Germany, and Sweden; and in the autumn of 1891 he 
will, like all other great artists, pay a visit to America. 

* 

A memorial to Abt Vogler was unveiled at Darmstadt on the 15th. It 
consists of a bronze bust, on a base adorned on two sides with busts of his 
two most famous pupils, Weber and Meyerbeer. 


* * 
# 


Herr Heinrich Zéllner, the conductor of the famous Cologne “ Miinner- 
gesangverein,” is about to exchange his post for that of conductor of the 
New York Liederkranz. It really seems as though before long all the 
best musicians of the Old World will have to be looked for in the New. 











A result which has been long foretold seems at last on the point of 


coming to pass. The exorbitant demands of Italian operatic artists are 
making Italian opera impossible—in Italy. The enormous subvention 
needed by the Fenice at Venice has been refused by the council, and the 
same thing has happened at Trieste tothe Teatro Communale and at 
Genoa to the Teatro Carlo Felice. And it may be assumed that what has 
begun in Italy will not stop there. 
** 
* 

M. Théodore de Lajarte, the composer of a few small opéras-comiques, and 
of some pieces for military bands, but better known as an erudite musical 
student and good critic, died on Friday last, the 20th. He began in 1876 
the publication of a work entitled “ Bibliothéque Musicale du Thédtre de 
l’Opéra,” a title which gives but an inadequate idea of its contents, for it 
abounds in curious and interesting details with respect to the works pro- 
duced at the Opéra, M. de Lajarte would have been 64 had he lived till 
next month. 
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The faithful admirers of Dr. Richter were put severely to the test on 
Monday night. There was a great deal in the programme, it is true, which 
need arouse no debate, and wake no qualms of artistic conscience. Brahms’ 
“Tragic” overture, splendidly played; the “ Preislied,”’ from “ Die 
Meistersinger,” sung by Mr. Lloyd ; the love-duet from Act I. of “ Die Wal- 
kiire,’’ given by Miss Anna Williams and Mr. Lloyd; and the song of the 
Rhine daughters, from Act IIT. of * Gitterdimmerung,” given by Misses Fil- 
lunger, Williams, and Lena Little—such things as these deserved to be, and 
indeed were received with gratitude, both for their own sake and for the sake 
of the generally excellent renderings accorded. But the ballet-music from 
Rubinstein’s “ Feramors,” and Liszt’s Symphony to Dante’s “ Divina 
Commedia,” are not so easily received or appreciated, Of the first it is 
not necessary to speak at length. We had intended to propose a vote of 
censure on Dr. Richter for its inclusion in his programme; but, under- 
standing that he is repentant, and has promised not to repeat 
his offence, we shall overlook it on this occasion. Liszt’s Symphony 
is not, however, a work to be dismissed with the same _ brevity. 
We shall not seek to deny the earnestness and the technical mas- 
tery shown by Liszt in this as in all his greatest efforts; but 
we shall assert that his ambition—or, let us more kindly say, his 
elevation of mind—led him often to grapple with subjects far be- 
yond his gifts, and in consequence to attempt to be grand and 
powerful by external rather than by internal means. Moreover, it is 
plain that he misconceived to a great extent the conditions of musical 
expression. It is no palliation of this to say that he sins in company with 
a great contemporary—Berlioz. But the music of Berlioz is nearly 
always more beautiful ; whereas Liszt’s is seldom even pleasant, relying as 
it does too often on a poetic idea rather than on its musical translation. Now 
we are of those who claim that music should be a language, that it should 
convey something beyond the mere pleasure of the ear ; but that something 
must be a feeling, an emotion, a mood, not an image or event: feeling, in 
short,in the abstract, and not,as in verse, connected with concrete instances 
of its exhibition. Liszt’s music, written without due regard to these limita- 
tions, becomes contorted and grotesque because too realistic; and if it 
be said that in this respect it differs only in degree from the more 
dramatic parts of Beethoven’s symphonies, the answer must be that 
it is precisely in the observance of this degree that good art differs 
from bad. Good music is attained by the due admixture of 
plastic with expressive beauty, and in Liszt's work we find not only that 
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subjects are treated which require an undue prominence of ugly features, 
but that they are treated without due regard to these principles. And 
therefore, in spite of the recognised earnestness of Liszt, the hearer of his 
music is always uncomfortably conscious that the composer is 
trying to palm off upon us something which is not so good as 
he pretends it to be. And finally—for inasmuch as the principles 
here put forward are of general as well as particular application we 
shall not offer more particular criticism of the “ Dante” Symphony- 
we are unfeignedly glad that Monday’s audience showed in the 
plainest way that they refuse to play into the hands of those who per- 
suade the unthinking amateur that a love of Wagner is inseparable from 
a love of Liszt. It need only be added that the performance of the work 
was superb. 
* % 
x 

In spite of the counter attraction of “St. Paul” at the Crystal 
Palace”? there was a dense crowd in St. James’s Hall on Saturday 
afternoon to bid farewell to Sefior Sarasate. At the previous concert 
it was generally noticed that the great Spaniard showed signs cf 
fatigue, but it is certain that he has never played more finely than at 
the last concert of the season. The performance of Dr. Mackenzie’s 
“ Pibroch,’”’ a work which is steadily and deservedly growing in public 
estimation, was perhaps the most interesting feature of the programme. 
Seior Sarasate of course made the most of its many brilliant opportunities 
for technical display and his reading of the work, although different in 
many respects from his original one, remains as remarkable as before 
for intellectual ‘grasp and poetic conception. Sefor Sarasate 
was also heard in Max Bruch’s clever but dry Concerto in D 
minor and one of the best-known and most charming of the ‘ Spanish 
Dances ’’—both perfectly executed and inimitably rendered. We cannot 
congratulate Mr. Cusins on the way in which he conducted the accompani- 
ments, of which the metronomic severity did not seem to harmonise with 
the fiery character of Senor Sarasate’s performance. ‘The programme also 
included a rather dreary performance of the Italian Symphony and Mr. 
Cusins’ overture, Les Travailleurs dela mer.” 


* % 


Dr. Ferdinand Ludwig, at his concert given on Friday of last week at 
1, Belgrave-square, was assisted by so many good artists that had his own 
share of the programme been less praiseworthy than it was the concert 
would still have been interesting. ‘There is, it must be confessed, a 
certain touch of pedantry in his playing, but in Raff’s “'Tannhiuser ” 
transcription, in pieces by Jaell and Volkmann, it was made 
evident that he is a pianist of refinement and culture. ‘Two 
pieces of his own composition, a ‘ Réeverie Slave,’ and ‘ Kiisten 
Stiindchen ’”’ were characteristic and melodious. Mr. Josef Ludwig 
played Spohr’s Barcarolle for the violin, and Schubert’s “ 'Taran- 
telle”’ brightly and effectively, while Miss Clara Worship gave a rather 
brilliant reading of Chopin’s Scherzo in B flat. Miss Mozelle Sassoon 
and Miss Flora Sassoon played Jensen’s “ Hochzeitsmusik ” very daintily, 
with delicate expression and intelligent phrasing. The vocalists were Miss 
Cecile Braham, Miss Carlotta Elliott, and Miss Fillunger. Of these Miss 
Fillunger sang songs by Schumann and Schubert with admirable taste, and 
Miss Elliot, in excellent voice, was not less happy, making a particular suc- 
cess in Thome’s * Perles d’or.”’ Miss Braham has a rich full voice, and 
gave in expressive style songs by Thomas, Meyer-Helmund, and Lassen. 

7” 

A new pianistic aspirant to favour appeared at the Steinway Hall on Mon- 
day afternoon in the person of Herr Eduard Zeldenrust, a young Dutchman 
of only twenty years, who was a pupil first of Ferdinand Hiller and, later, 
of Mons. Marmontel. During the plague of pianists it is high praise to say, 
as we are able to say, that though the programme put forward 
was long, no one in the audience seemed to be fatigued. 
This happy result was due in some degree to the excellence 
of the programme, but more to the excellence of its performance. Herr 
Zeldenrust has the rare gift of versatility; he can change his style with 
each piece, and plays Bach and Chopin in appropriately varied spirit. The 
influence of his French master was shown in the “ Waldstein ” sonata, 
which was played in a more brilliant and less shadowy manner than is 
usual with German interpreters. The solid grandeur of Bach’s Prelude 
and Fugue in A minor was admirably shown, while the romantic 
qualities of Schumann's “ Fast und Ernst” and a Chopin nocturne were 
not less adequately realise d. Herr Zeldenrust’s techn ique is very good and 
thoroughly legitimate, and though he is by no means a cold player, his 
forces are always well under control. In addition to his solos, songs were 





given by Miss Daisy Defries, who sang with French brilliance, and by Miss 
Adéle Myers, who, in excellent voice, gave with great charm three pleasing 
songs by Cecile Hartog, the composer accompanying. 
+* 

Miss Leila Dufour, who is rapidly coming into favour as a vocalist, gave 
a concert at the Lyric Club on Thursday afternoon of last week. She then, 
demonstrated the justice of the popuiar verdict by the charm of her voice 
and the refinement of her style, as both were displayed in the air from 
‘La Reine de Saba,” two new songs by Tosti, and Rossini’s “ Non piu 
mesta.’”’ All of these were admirably given, and in some instances were re- 
demanded by an audience whose friendly enthusiasm was certainly justified. 
Mr. Hirwen Jones won immense applause for his rendering of 'Tosti’s ‘‘'T'ell 
me to stay’; Mr. Franklin Clive sang the beautiful romance from 
Verdi’s “Simon Boccanegra” with great dramatic power; Miss Marie 
Tietjens, who, by the way, has immensely improved both in voice and 
style, sang very charmingly; and Miss Theresa Blamy gave an aria by 
Donizetti with much effect. Mr. Harry Williams and Mr. Charles Loder 
were fairly successful, and the violin solos of Mr. Hans Wessely were 
played with accustomed skill and taste. ‘The solo pianist was Mr. 
Algernon Lindo, who gave an artistic reading of Chopin’s Valse in E 
minor, and joined Mr. Wessely in a good performance of Mozart’s Sonata 
in B flat for violin and pianoforte. 


* * 
* 


Beethoven’s Les Adieux ” Sonata stood at the head of Mr. Sapellnikoff’s 
programme on Tuesday afternoon, and was accorded a performance which, 
save for a certain jerkiness in the first movement and a little hardness in 
the octave passages, was altogether a much worthier one than some others 
which the young Russian has given us. The second movement was very 
tenderly and delicately played, with an unusual amount of poetry and 
soul, which words may also stand for description of the reading of the 
last movement. Haydn’s variations were clearly and fluently played, and 
Mendelssohn’s Scherzo allowed Mr. Sapellnikoff to show fitly his feathery 
touch. Chopin’s Ballade in A flat began somewhat pointlessly, but im- 
proved later, the ‘Chant Polonais’”’ being the best given of all the Chopin 
pieces. The pianist cast a really poetical light on the whole work, and 
played every phrase with definite meaning. T'wo somewhat uninteresting 
pieces by I'schaikowski were well rendered, and three by the concert-giver 
—of which a dreamy romance was the best—were of course admirably given. 
The concert ended with a magnificent performance of Liszt’s ‘‘ Concerto 
Pathétique ” for two pianos, in which Madame Sophie Menter took part. 
The composition is of the usual bizarre sort, in which exquisite beauty 
shoulders bombast and ugliness. But it was splendidly played by both” 
artists ; and what else has criticism to say ? 

* 

The programme of the orchestral concert given in the Steinway Hall on 
Tuesday afternoon by Sejior Albeniz, consisted entirely of that gentle- 
man’s compositions. His music is largely of the Arabesque school, with 
modern harmonies of course, and marked by great finish and charm, but 
possessing little novelty. It is, perhaps, too uniform in style to retain the 
attention of an audience for long, but itis just to say that on 
Tuesday nobody objected to the length of the concert. It com- 
menced with four charming little salon pieces, played en swite, and 
miscalled a sonata; this, after the inclusion of four equally 
charming and similarly detached pieces, being followed by a concerto 
in A minor for pianoforte and orchestra. ‘The same qualities of charm and 
grace marked this also, and were, it need not be said, excellently revealed 
by the composer, whose admirable technical and emotional qualities as a 
pianist are now sufficiently well known. Some “ fragments ” from a “ Suite 
Espagnole ”’ for orchestra had been promised ; but for these Senior Albeniz 
substituted four pieces by Scarlatti. Miss Marie Groebl sang very well 
indeed a set of Italian ballads, and when we have added that the small 
but éflicient orchestra was ably conducted by Mr. Ernest Gillett, it will be 
understood that as a whole the concert was very enjoyable. 

* 9 

At the concert given in the Steinway Hall on the afternoon of the 19th 
by Mr. J. M. Capel, that gentleman was afforded full opportunity of 
showing, albeit through the medium of other performers, his merit as a 
composer of songs. Some six or seven from his pen were included in the 
programme; and it is not excessive praise to say that, as specimens of 
the modern ballad, they are entitled to no mean rank. Mr. Capel has 
plainly sat at the feet of the greatest of modern masters ; but bis songs 
are all individual, owing little to any other composer. ‘There is in each 
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a distinct cachet; to engaging melody is added a_ considerable 
richness of harmony. The best instances of his work offered on this 
occasion were “The Ships go Sailing,” sung with great effect by Mrs. 
J. M. Capel, whose voice is sweet and sympathetic, and whose style is 
refined ; ‘“‘ Derelictus,” given with pathos by Mr. Courtice Pounds; and 
one, still in manuscript, ‘‘ Within the Shadow,” sung with great delicacy 
by Mr. Herbert Sims Reeves. Other noteworthy features of the enter- 
tainment were the songs from “ Pickwick” by Mr. Arthur Cecil; an 
exquisitely pathetic performance by Mr. Lewis Waller and Miss Lucy 
Webling of a scene from “ King John ;” and the very charming songs 
given by Miss Marguerite Hall. 
*¢ 

Mr. Schinberger’s merits and some of his faults were shown clearly 
enough in the course of the recital which he gave in the Steinway Hall on 
Wednesday afternoon. Bach’s Prelude and Fugue in A minor, for instance, 
was played in masterly style, but there was a good deal of banging in the 
bass ; and three pieces by Scarlatti were played in terribly modern fashion, 
so that the listener was constantly asking himself whether Scarlatti or 
any old master should be dressed in so modern a garb that all traces of his 
individuality disappear, and the style necessitated by the instrument for 
which he wrote ignored. The listener—we can speak for one— 
answered that the performer should forget his modern training, and 
endeavour to speak the tongue of the otherwise silent dead. Mozart’s Rondo 
suffered in the same way, but ina less degree; but thesecond and third move- 
ments of Beethoven’s “ Adieux’’ Sonata were really splendidly played, 
the first being given in a slightly “ gushing” manner. Haydn’s “ Scherzo” 
and “Perpetuum Mobile” were beautifully played, the latter especially 
rippling from Mr. Schénberger’s fingers deliciously. The finest performance 
of the afternoon, however, was undoubtedly that of Schumann’s Sonata, 
Op. 22. The pianist gave the Andantino “ tenderly, as though he loved it ;” 
but, indeed, the whole Sonata was most admirably given, Three pieces 
by Volkmann, charming in themselves, were charmingly played, although 
there were a few of those startling bangs which we are getting accustomed 
to in Mr. Schénberger, and which are alniost forgiven for the sake of his 
otherwise wonderful charm. His own four “ Miniatures ”’ were in the pro- 
gramme, whereat his hearers were glad. ‘They embody in very small space 





a great deal of suggestive melody, and are altogether very pleasant pieces. 
The Strauss-Tausig ‘“‘ Nachtfalter ’’ brought the concert to an end. 


As the Musical Guild announces a fourth series of concerts to take place 
in November and December next, it must be assumed that the society is 
satisfied with the support hitherto accorded it by the public. Without this 
assurance we should have felt doubtful on the point, for the aspect of Ken- 
sington Town Hall at the last concert of the third series on Tuesday last 
was not by any means encouraging. The concerted works given were 
Schumann’s Quartet in A (Op. 41, No. 3), Beethoven’s pianoforte 
Trio in C minor (Op. 1, No. 3)— both of which were performed 
with intelligence and care—and Schubert’s Sonata for pianoforte 
and violin in A (Op. 162). Although written at the age of twenty 
the Viennese composer’s work is naif and rather childlike, and shows 
little of his individuality, so that it is not altogether surprising 
the sonata is very seldom heard in the concert-room. It was played with 
commendable restraint and simplicity of style by Miss Annie Fry and Mr. 
Jasper Sutcliffe. A lack of power prevented Miss Mary Macdonald doing 
full justice to Chopin’s Scherzo in B flat minor; the conception, however, 
was excellent, and her touch, as displayed in the cantabile passages, warm 
and sympathetic. Miss Anna Rusgell sang with her accustomed taste 
Beethoven’s “‘ Kennst du das Land” and three delicate, graceful, and 
refined settings by Hamish McCunn of lines by Mr. William Black. Of 
these the second made the greatest impression, and doubtless had the 
composer, who was accompanying, permitted it would have been encored. 


* * 
* 


Herr Ernst Denhof, another new pianist, gave a recital in the Princes’ 
Hall on Wednesday evening. He is not one of the army of thumpers, and 
is entirely devoid of sensational tricks. He cannot, however, be 
called a poetical player, his readings being very often hard and dry, 
The chief items in his programme were Beethoven’s Sonata in D minor 
(Op. 31, No. 2) ; Schumann’s Romance in F sharp, Intermezzo, and Fantasia, 
Op. 17—the second part only ; and three pieces by Chopin. The perform- 
ance of these were marked by a crescendo of merit, for the Schumann was 
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better than the Beethoven, and the Chopin more interesting than either. 
Mr. Max Reichel, the violinist, played pieces by Svendsen, Adolf Reichel 
(his father), and Wieniawski with good intonation and phrasing, and joined 
Herr Denhof in a performance of a Sonata in D, also by Adolf Reichel, 
which is well written and interesting, although over long, and redolent of 
the early Beethoven period. The vocalist was Mr. Charles Copland, who 
sang in good style and with much spirit, songs by Mercadante and M. V. 
White. 
** 

To use one of Charles Dickens’s expressions, the “ enthoosymoosy ” was 
again in the ascendant at Mr. S. Lehmeyer’s concert at Steinway Hall on 
Friday evening, June 20th; in fact it seemed difficult to satisfy the 
audience, which wished for a repetition of nearly everything, and generally 
got what it wanted. There was not much of novelty in the programme. 
Mr. Paul Richard, described as an “Eminent French Humorist,” gave 
some songs ina presumably humorous manner; but his method, which 
savoured somewhat of the music hall, seemed out of place on the Steinway 
platform. One of the most pleasing numbers was the fine and finished ’cello 
playing of Mr. Maurice Koopman, who gave an almost perfect rendering 
of a Reverie by Schumann and the well-known Popper gavotte. Nearly 
the same meed of praise may be allotted to Mr. Louis D’Egville for his 
capital playing of a Romance and Scotch Straths pey of his own compo- 
sition. The Romance was charming, but the’Strathspey, with its imitation 
of the bagpipes, although possibly clever in itself, is of a class of music 
which tends to sadden the judicious musician. With regard to 
the reinaining vocalists, Mme. Rosina Isidor gave a somewhat cold and unin. 
teresting rendering of the hackneyed “ Sognai,” and also the vocal waltz, 
“Vola Vola,” by Maggi. Mme. Amela and Miss Kate Fusselle contributed 
songs by Klage, Schubert, Bishop, and Diehl. Mr. Hirwen Jones gave a 
good account of Tosti’s “Tell me to stay,’’ and Mr. Leo Stormont was 
heard to advantage in Bucalossi’s “Led into light” (accompanied by the 
composer) ; while Mr: Ria, although evidently suffering from hoarseness, 
gave a forcible and dramatic interpretation of ‘Se foss’ un angelo”’ and 
“La Donna e mobile.” A curious feature of the concert was the perform- 
ance of a Mr. Giuo Lofiego, who sang a romance by G. Pringle, “ Tai 
perche,” with the most exaggerated emphasis and overdone pathos. 
The effect was undoubtedly amusing, but by no means artistic, 
Mention must not be omitted of that favourite comedian, Mr. E. J. Odell, 
who emerged from his retirement in order to recite at the concert of “ his 
dear old friend Lehmeyer.”” Mr. Lehmeyer himself, with a modest self- 
effacement rarely seen, placed his only solos quite at the end of the 
entertainment. He, however, took part in a Mozart quartet and two 
duets for two pianos with Mr. Galiero and Mr. Bisaccia respeetively, 
which met with a very gratifying reception. He also assisted materially 


in the accompaniments. 





REVIEWS. 
a cen 


“Music in America,” by Dr. F. L. Ritter. New Edition, with additions. 
New York. 1890. Charles Scribner’s Sons. ‘This seems to be the second 
edition of a work first published in 1883, and we should imagine, though 
it is not expressly stated, that it practically consists of a series of lectures, 
with passages occasionally interpolated whenever the author wished to 
include something not given in the original lectures. Whether this be 
so or not, it is certain that the book has not been very carefully 
edited or revised, for, to take an instance from the very be- 
ginning, we find on the second page this expression, ‘‘ As we have seen in 
a former chapter.’ It may also be remarked on this point that almost all 
the references in the foot-notes are to wrong pages. ‘The general arrange- 
ment is also far more suggestive of a series of lectures than of a history, 
such as the work professes to be; and by historical students it will be 
found somewhat clumsy and puzzling. But when we pass beyond the 
department of editing and arranging to an actual examination of 
the contents, we find a very great deal that is both instruc- 
tive and amusing. ‘The earlier chapters of Dr. Ritter’s work 
are full of curious information and eminently suggestive. No one knowing 
Puritanism only as it has existed in England can conceive what it was in 
its relation to music in America. Instrumental music was totally prohibited 
on the strength of the text, “I will not hear the melody of thy viols ;” and 
the learned Dr. Kippis pronounced, “ Since the use of instrumental music 
in Christian worship has no foundation in the New Testament, which is the 





standard of our faith and practice, it has to be prohibited.” We have 
not space to quote more of such passages, but an ample supply, more 
fanatical and more amusing, may be found in the early chapters. 
There is also much fun to be derived from the description of the 
efforts of Mr. William Billings and his followers to introduce the 
“ fuguing” style into the Puritan churches. As Mr. Billings was 
entirely destitute of the means of knowing what a fugue meant, it 
may be imagined how funny his attempts were. Roughly, it may 
be said that up to about the end of the 18th century America was, 
as regards music, little more advanced than a land of savages; where 
they did hardly anything but sing hymn-tunes to Christ, in a 
fashion so bad as to be worthy only of followers of the Anti-Christ. 
All this part of history is very well set forth in the work before us: but 
in the latter part, beginning with the foundation of the Handel and 
Haydn Society at Boston in 1815, the interest falls off. We bave merely 
a confused history of various seasons of English, Italian, and German opera 
seasons, which tell nothing of the real spreading of music among the 
American people ; and further, of the rise of orchestral and choral societies, 
which, as regards the production of novelties, leave English societies far 
behind. But with respect to the latest developments of music in America, 
and the work of the rising school of American composers, Dr. Ritter tells 
us nothing. He is an excellent authority for the some time past, but there 
seems still room for someone else to tell us about the present state of 
“* Music in America.” 











PROVINCIAL. 

——_@——— 

(FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT.) 

Bristot.—Among the small number of concerts given recently have been 
a performance of “ St. Celia’s Day” by the St. Saviour’s Choral Society and of 
“The Building of the Ship” by a choir and band at the Hotwells. On Monday, 
the 16th, the members of the South Midland Section of the National Society 
of Professional Musicians met together at Clifton. Mr. A. Gilbert, R.A.M., 
read an interesting paper on “The Moral and Intellectual Influences of 
Music,” and played some well-chosen examples of pianoforte music in 
illustration of his remarks. Subsequently members of the society con- 
tributed vocal and instrumental pieces. 
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Mr. FRANKLIN CLIVE, 
Concerts, At Homes, &c. 
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“T only perform an act of justice 
when I ascribe my successes to a great 
extent to the excellent Instruments from 
your factory, on which I was favoured to 
play before the public. Remain convinced 
that I shall at all times and everywhere 
give preference to your Pianos over all 
Others, and accept the assurance of my 
unbounded esteem. 
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